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foreword 

# 

This book is about families and drug abuse. It is par- 
ticularly about the use of marijuana by children. 
Marijuana is more readily available and Osed far more 
widely now than it was 10 ye^rs ago. For child;:en ages . 
^^9^ to . .14/: rfta^rijuana^ use raises special concerns. 

This book describes one strategy for how parents can 
work to prevent marijuana use by their children. The 
author 's position^ is tfhat- nonmedical drug use is not 
acceptable for children. In a day when self-expression ^ 
and freedom of choice are common themes in raising 
children, this book, is a reminder to parents of their 
important role in providing guj.dance and exercising 
discipline. 

The author, Marsha Manatt, is both a parent and a pro- 
fessional educator. She has been closely involved in a * 
neighborhood action group, described in fictionalized 
form in the first chapter. she hag observojd a great 
deal about young people, incjjiiilng their cultural 
environment and the ways ih S/hich parents can have a 
positive influence on them. 

Increasing numbers ot children and teenagers are becom- 
ing involved with marijuana. One out of nine of the 
, ^1976 hi^h school graduating class- smoked marijuana 

every^ day; three out of five reported having used it at 
least once----m^ny by the age pf 12. While not everyone 
agrees on the implications of research into this contro- 
versial drug, one fact is indisputable: 

. ♦ 

, Preadolescents and adolescents should not use • 
marijuana. ' This is a period of intense 
growth'and change. Regular use of* marijuana ' 
can intearfere with learning and deVtlopment ' 
at a crucial stagq. 

Parents Jieed to undeirstand that marijuana is easily 
available to youngsters and that its use is considered 
acceptable behavior by many,^ -Parents also need to know 
what to do. This book sets *forth one practical approach 
for dealing with marijuana use, basdd on one' community's 
successful experience. It is not intended as a panacea ; ' ^ 
and will not fit' everyone's philosophy. However, for 
parent 9 who are troubled by drug abuse among their 
children, the book should provide many useful experi- ^ 
encq^B, facts, and suqgestionjr for dealing with the 
problem. There are many other ways to) prevent the use , 

• . • , ' , MAR 311980 
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and abuse ot drugs* Poor counsel ing, cross-^go tutoring, 
career/life planning and decisionmaking, and the develop- 
ment of alternatives to taking drugs have all been 
shown to be effective community and school -based preven- 
tion approaches* / 

L^-^.^.n^i^^f .^.o is intended specifically for 

parents of children ages 9 to 14, although some of the 
information may be useful to parents 9f olde-r teenagers 
as well* It is written with the understanding that any 
action parents take -concerning their children's use of 
drugs must be based on love, responsible guidance, 
discipline, and, above all, respect for their children. 
Distinctions between experimental use, occasional use, 
and heavy use should be kept in mind- in deciding oh 
courses of action. 



Willi^im Poll in, M.p. 

Director 

National Institute on Drug Abuse 
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1. learning the hard way: 
parents, peers, and pot * 



Although It was a hot,, muggy August evening, the big 
backyard— aglow with lanterns afid dotted with balloons- 
looked festive as Kathy , and parents prepared to 
welcome a crowd of 'Kathy 's friends for a barbecue and 
birthday party. The Aliens had been surprised and 
pleased when their daughter asked if she could invite 
some friends over to celebrate her 13th birthday. For 
years, the family '^ad enjoyed holiday and birthday 
celebrations t9gpther; they were gregarious and there 
had always beeh a houseful of kids— playing , talking, 
dancfhg, having a good time in their home. But during 
the pa-st year, the jovial atrtiosphere had, changed, 
largely because the oldest child had undergone subtle, 
but vaguely disturbing, personality cHanges. 

Formerly a model child, 'cheerful, th6ughtful, and 
i-esponsible, Kathy had become increasingly either 
irritable and - restless or lethargic and withdrawn'. 
Once she had been close to her parents and hospitable 
to her friends, but now she no longer seemed "at home" 
in her own hofne. She rarely invited friends over, 
especially the many new ones. "Yukl" "It would be so 
embarrassing 1" "There's nothing to do " here 1 "—these 
were her explanatipns as she bolted out the front door 
to meet her friends somewhere else. The phone rang 
constantly and new voices often asked for Kathy; some- 
times^ the callers hung .up abruptly when the ^parents 
answeired. There might be nothing, to do at home, but 
there certfainly seeimed to be someth4.ng to do somewhere, 

Kathy' s parents leas'sured themselves fahat it was proba- 
bly jyist\ a phase— other parents deBifcribed similar 
situations. The Aliens tr|ed ^o maintain an affection- 
ate, cordial famil>^ atmosphere, to understand why 
school was now a "bummer" and a "hassle," and to ^et 
their children more involved. in familiar, fun activities. 
But the tennis team was a drag, the school dances were 
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dumb, and ischoolwork was "always boring. When summer 
came, they were relieved to send Kathy off. to visit 
rela t iveS'i* in another part* of the country. Something 
now seemed vaguely unhealthy about growing up in their 
lovely, tree-lined neighborhood ♦ 

When .Kathy return^ed in August, she seamed like her old 
sel f --high-spirited, energetic, full of plans and 
laughter, and glad to be home. Though some of the old 
patterns sporadically emerged in the next weeks, her 
request to haVe the birthday party seemed to be a 
gesture both of jreconci 1 iation to hef parpnts ahd of 
hospitality to her friends. The patents would soon 
learn that' it was a gesture of much. moro-*-a subcon- 
scious way of flaunting the realities of her peer world 
and a cry for help. 

At 7:00 the doorbell began rinying, Mr, Allen, barbecu- 
ing piles of hamburgers, welcomed the early arrivals^ 
introduced. himsGl f to those he hadn't met before, and 
smiled at the clumsiness and eagerness of the 12- to 
14-year-olds as the boys and girls gathered in separate 
groups in the backyar^i. Kathy Allen put on rock records 
and opened presents. The evening seemed to be off to a 
good start. In the kitchen, the parents laughed at 
memories of similarly torturous evenings in th^ fifties, 
when they were teenagers. 

But it gradually became apparent that this party wasn't 
goinq to end up like "Happy Days." The mountains of 
hamburgers apd chips were largely ignored; the cokes 
stayed in the ice bucket. Groups of youngsters disap- 
peared into the darker corners of the backyard; others-s- 
often with unfamiliar faces--st reamed in from the 
street cMid other yards. Art eighth-grade girl tried to. 
use the telephone and couldn't get her fingers in the 
dial; her eyes were red and bleary, and she mumbled 
incoherently as-, she pushed by Mrs. Allen, An older 
'boy--was he 17 or 18?--baFged through the {citchen and 
refused to introduce himself. Two 14-year-old girls 
left abruptly wi^thout saying goodby. A pretty 12-year- 
old clung pathetically to an older boy as he lurched 
into the hatl^^oym . Cars fiTled with older teenagers 
cruised up and down the street, and shouts of "Where's 
the party?" and "We'vb^got the stuffl*' could be heard 
over the gunned motors and Screeching tires. On the 
patio, there were no party games or dancing. Kathy 
seemed Increasingly nervous ^nd sat blank faced with a 
couple of friends by the still-laden table. 

''From an upstairs window, Mr. Allen saw flickering 
lights in the deep backyard. "They 'ire smo)?ing ciga- 
rettes," he surmised with an uneasy smile, and image^A 
of smoking behind the barn came t,o his mind. But his 
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wife, having just been . shoved ' as tde *by 4 pa^te -bey in 
the kitchen, thought' to herself, ^Mieavep-s, I think lie's 
^ stoned r* ■ fts Mr'. Allen headed to the back, a shout went 
out,- ''He '6 cowing A couple of girl/s', ones he knew 
well frotn the neighborhood,' stopped him and said, 
"They 're oust poking cigarettes; we M 1. get /Qirem to 
stop." Feeling ' both fooiAah,. and .woVriedy he ! ' 
ttild th« groups to cut dut, the* smoking, and/ bo gome 
..back to th9 lighted parts of ^^e yard And eSit their 
hamburgersv But the Hkids v^er^' no longer having fuji 
and, although "a few were stiVl dancing, the party was 
effectively over.' Thq Aliens .told the youngsters it 
wa^ time to- cal 1 . th«t r parents. Some parents did Come 
to pick- uf) their kids, so^ffe -kids did ^ay "thank you" 
for the evening, but, ^ disturbing number' of them just 
took off without a word. ' Although it was late,, the 
nervous young Jiostess and a couple of her friwids 
.insisted on cleaning up the backyard. 

With the house quiet again, Mr, and Mrs" Allen tried to 

' cojlect their thoughts. What was going on? Fleeting 
visions, of kids \9it\\ red eyes ^nd stumbling walks went 
through their minds. Were tTliese *ch i Idren impossibly 
rude or were they stoned? The Aliens didn't think of 
themselves as naive; they had seen pot smoking among / 

• college students and "adults.. But these children Were 
mainly seventh and eighth graders — nice and attractive 
young people, too young for all that. Although they- ^ 

. felt guilty for not trusting their guests, the parer*3 
went^out with flashlights and crawled into^ve/y^cornei;' 
of the big yard. No; it wasn't like "HaTi|)/^ays | " / 

■ Despite the .cleanup, there were still marijuaha butt6, 
small plastic bags with dope remnants, homemade roach 
clips, cans of malt liquor^ and pop wine bottles. The 
parents felt baffled and slightly sick. 

I* 

The next morning, the Aliens told Kathy that they were 
upset about the behavior of her friends and that they 
were going to find out what, was going on. They asked 
for her invitation list and sent her off on an all-day 
outing. Then Mrs. Allen sat down by the telephone arid 
c^^lled the parents of Kathy's friends Qne by, one. She 
told them that there seemed to be a problem, that some 
of^the young people seemed to be smoking dope , and 
dtinking, and although it wasn't clear which children 
wete ipvolyod, the parents, should pr^ably all get 
together and balk about it. The parenrts' reactions ran 
the gamut--shox:k, confusion, indignation, concern, 
denial, ana from a handful, hostility, - The hostile 
reactions were ' unnerving — "What business is it of 
yours?" •'The kids must not like or respect you; I get 
along great with them on t^oir own level." "Why are 
you BO uptight aboq^t marijuana? T bet you drink." 
Fina-lly Mrs, Allen decided to go door to door to meet 
the remaining parents. After several sour conversations 
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with rterVousr ovasive> denying paronLs, she knocked 
hesitantly on one l^st door. ' A mother answered and, 
after loar'ning what thv visit about and hearing 

Mrs. AJlen's (juest ivOn-^-^Do you^now whafji^; going on 
with the kids?" ^-'she leaned forward and ask«d, ^Do you 
really want to kuowV , I mean really?" 
■ « 

Th^ifJ. lafet', halfhearted knock was <inswered'by a concerned 
and honest parent of a driig-uslng child. Mrs. Hardy 
had learned thfj havd way that dope was becoming a seem- 
ingly normal s^ud ca,sual rite of passage^ for youngsters 
j*U3t^ beginning , their transition into adolescence. 

Sh# explained to Mrs. ^llon' that she had become con- 
cetned when her sod * peVsoPtal Vty began to change. 
David gradual ly- loat int^orest in, both sch^oL and Sports.. 
He had* trouble .slei^p ihg^ his apfietite was e£ratic,N and 
l^e became moody and uncommunicative. Because David was 
he.r oldest sori, for a whiile Mrs. Hardy clung to the. 
belief btiat this behavit^r was a normal symptom of' 
pubert^yA When she began to suspect that drugs were 
involved^and to investigate' this suspicion, ahe received 
lif,tlo help. Few parents would tallj 'a^:jout it. The 
drug abuse counselor she spoke to t;Old \}cr rio^ to 
worry, "Marijuana isn^ t addictive. Kid's will experimer\t 

TVion o^ie night Davi(i h-ad a series of convulsions. The 
Ui^yft mprniny, Mrs. Hardy took him to the family pedia- 
trician. 4Vlien the cioctor saw DaviH and heard the story 
of the last [TKjnths,'he spent a long tiwe talking to 
both mother and son. Ho explained that the convulsions 
wore probably caused by a mari^ana joint laced with , • 
E^P. fie told them that a^>(f^r-old * s use of- marijuana 
should be taken se r iousJ^i'P'even if it is only experimen- 
tal. He advised Mrs. Ilardy to trust her observations 
tht^t pot smok\ng wa^s hlrmful to her son, and no\ to be 
intimidated by the benign image? of mar I jU^lfrta *pXPjeLCt(?d 
l^y th\e medifT. The pediatrician also gave h^^x: ^'n article 
from a medical magaz i ne^ that explained the phy^ifiiogical 
processes rtf mari'|te»nav intoxication and ddsettbed 
behavioral syihptom^^^ of the young pot uger. ' 

Mrs. Flar^ly went home, read' the? article, and called a, 
nurubeiT.of pax:ents, helping to, share what she '^\ad learned. 
She Irivitud; , thorn to her homo to discuss' th^'e local 
mari juana ^-sifcuaf-ion. Her son, still shaken by his PCP ; 
experience, was relieved that she ' had . qdl led his 
friends* p<irrnts. He made an exhibit of dope parapher/- 
nal i a^-^-benf pape^ clips to hold thiv ma r i j uana "roach," 
plaSt ic bags of ciregano rogerrtbling the '^nicdcel bags" 
avtillable at school ,^ vials of sugar to simulate PCP and 
Cfxcainh, anrl written descriptionsof how various drugs 
and gad(|etK worked. However, only a small number (^f 
the parohts, showed up. . .^ome of them wure already 
vaguely ^awar'r* of their child •s pot smokln(| fi\\(\ drinking. 



but they weren't anxious to learn more. The pa^nnts 
all felt helpless; the whole problem seemed too big to 
understand, much 16&B to control. They exchtjrfged vague 
wishes for better times ahead and went home with no nbw 
sense of direction. 

Soon Mrs, Hardy son became the object of systematic 
harassment., at school; after all, he'd "narced'^ — informed 
on his friends' drug activities. Frightened by tales ^ 
,£^pm older boys about what happens to' "narcs, "..xho 
bet|ged his parents to stay out of it. Gradually, the . 
old- drug personality began to surface again, David 
spent more and more tirpe away from homo, and the phono 
rang constantly,- But this time the Hardys kept a list 
of the callers and ^refused to let Oavid talk to thgso 
who Wouldn't identify bhomsolvqs. Mrs, Hardy called 
sghocJl author itios .( "We -don't have a drug problem in 
this school"), drug counselors ("Don't ove r r^act 1 " ) , 
and patents of suspected users ("Not my kid! Can you 
prove it?"). Mr. and Mrs. Hardy 'felt isolated and 
helpless. .They bogail' to .feel more like police than 
parents. 

When Mrs. Hardy /^IVuished Hor' story,, she asked her 
visitor, "NOW/ do you want to know who's involved,, 
b€\aides my son, at least as far as I can figure out?" 
With no idea of the responsibility and pain this would 
generate in the coming months, Mrs, Alle^ answered^ 
"Yes; of course." Reading over a list of names, largely 
garnered from the telephone callers^ Mrs. Allen was 
startled to^ s€>e her own daughter, many children she'd 
known sytt^ they were in kindergarten, a ninth-grade 
terlnis^tar, the girl voted "most friendly" in the 
eighth grado--a' whole covey of "nice, no^al ki4s" from 
"close, happy families^" There also was a disturbing 
sprinkling of older teenagers, the " unf amirl iar " ones 
who had appeared at the birthday party, only to leave a 
few minutes later. Mrs. Alien realized that the dope 
lijit matched the party list. All of Kathy's friends- 
were involved. 

In spite of her prey ious experiences, Mrs. Hardy agreed 
to help the Aliens call an , informal meeting of local 
parents. About 30 parents showed up. The Alloni? had 
known a few for years, but most were passing .acquaint- 
ances o.r strangle rs. ^ it struck them that their neighbor- 
hood was not really a community. Their children all 
knew each other, but the parGH«ats did hot. 

Mr. Allen fjr^oned tho meeting by aAsurijiq the group that 
neither they nor their children were 'being accused of 
.anything. He didn't know for sure what Was going on, 
which chil(irf*n won? involved, or whether it was a 
serious problem. 'But* the backyard party* provided his 
wife and him, with a glimpse into fx child's world that * 



thoy had not known existed, It'had made their child 
sodm like a stranqer. The thing to keep in mind, Mr, 
Allen said, was that the children were not ^strangers to 
each other* The world outside their homes Was unfamiliar 
to the parents, but the kids all lived in it together. 

Just then, a mother interrupted, "I'm not SMre why I'm 
hero. My son is not involved in any pf this," "How do 
you kno^?" Mr, Allen asked, "Because T asked him^right 
before I came^-'Vou aren't using drug^, are you?' and 
he looked- fne right iri the eye and said, 'No,'" A tall 
man swallowed hard, looked around the room, and i^aid, 
"Folks, let's all be, honest; it's going to hurt, but 
it's for the sake of all our kids." ThOn he turned to- 
the objecting mother, introduc^ed himself as Mr, Kizzo, 
and said, "I hate to disillusion you,* but your son 
sells pot to mine in the Woods behind my house. \, They 
like to get high before catching the schoolbus," . The 
mother's jaw dropped and tears sprang to her eyes. Mr, 
Rizzo then continued, "It's been hard enough for me to 
grasp that my lS--year-old ^ax^ uses pot. But when I 
heard about tYi i s birthday party, I barged into my 
l2~'year-old daughter's room; I didn't say, 'You're not 
smoking pot arc? you?' I asked a lawyer's question — 
'Were you ^making pot along with Johnny, Susie, Anna, 
and the other kids in the Allen's backyard on Friday 
night?.' Caught off guard, she said, 'Yes, Daddy, All 
the kids were,' as if it were the most obvious thing in 
the world, "Como on, folks, let's pool our information, 
It'fi^going to .hurt our kids more in the long-run if we 
don't, know •what's happening," Another father ad^ed, 
"Tho kids know why we're here tonight; they know what's 
going on. Let's not^go back home with out blinders on, 
or they'll recognize that we're still blind," 

One by one, various parents volunteered what they knew, 
suspwyted, or worried about, Sfeme^ parents had ques- 
tioned their children before coming to the meeting/ 
some voiced suspicions about other people's kids; gome • 
mentioned rumors about older teenager's. Gradually, an 
image of an alien world within their own , commun i ty 
began to emerge, populated by their own children* Most 
of the parents realized that their relationships with 
their children had deteriorated during the past months. 
Most had conjured up a scapegoat in someone else's ' 
ch i ld--~Suz ie is a bad influence; John's parents don't 
dlHcipline him bnouqh; Anna As always over at Jean's. 
The parents suddenly burst out laugh i ng--each parent's 
chi Id seemed to be someone else' s scapegdatl 

For Mrs. flardy, the outburst of laughter was t great 
breakthrough, JU^r boy, David, had obviously been a lot 
of people's scapegoat, but because of Ignorance rather 
than malice. With a searcrhlng look at thc ^^fher parents, 
ahq Msaid, "Pirst, I want you to know how much I love my 



12-yedr-old jtion and how much this is going to hurt me' 
to tpll you,*' Then she recoMnted the Incidents of the 
past year and the traumatic night of the overdose. She 
described how and from whorm her son obtained drugs, 
^ whom he in turn had given them to/ ^nd then she readr 
the list of all the kids who had t^elephonted him, Tfhe 
parents began to realize that their chil^fren's subcul-\ 
ture was highly organizt^d. A fifth gr^rder regularly ^ 
shoplifted marijuana rolling papers frbm the corner 
variety store, A tall 10th grader made fake IDs and 
bought pdp v(ines from careles^s supermark^et clerks. An 
angelic- looking 12-year-old, with pigtails and braces, 



could have a r6ady supply of mariju'^ana. An eighth 
grader supplied eyedrops from.hi.s father's pharmacy so'' 
his friends could "get the red out*^ before going home 
to supper. Most of the cast of the junior high talent 
show bolstered their spirits with pot and booze, sup- 
plied by olddr teenager^ in the school parking lot. 

At the end of th(> evening, the parents in the Allen's 
living room looked around at each other. with amazement. 
The evening had been a -.cross between an amateur eacoun^ 
tor session, an investigative episode from "KojakV' and 
a Marx Brothers' scenario. Vowing to get to the bottom 
of the problem and to never again bo sb stupid, the 
parents planned to meet again in 3 days. 

During the next few days, the parents worked to familiar 
ize themselves with the terrain of their children's 
subculture^ Some parents qufotioner teachers at school- 
yes, there had been puzzling behavior changes,* such as 
disciplinary problems and falling grades among many of 
the children. Some teachers, especially the younger 
ones,, suspected pot, but no parents had been notified, 
Schoolbus drivers reported incidents of smoking and 
bullying on the buses,; a few realized that many kids 
passed join-^s and got high at^ the bus stops. Chaperones 
of thirteen canteen dance reported being annoyed at the 
traffic in and out of the hall and at the inordinate 
time l^ids 9pent in the bathrooms, but it never occurred 
to them that they were dealing and smoking marijuana. 
Employees of a pinbal 1 parlor, where young kids congre- 
gated, admitted there was a lot of "dope blowing" but 
claimed' they- wermi't responsible; the pa rehi!s . 1 ear ned 
later that the manager provided hiding places for the 
youngsters' dope when adults happened by. 

A local -supermarket manager ^Imitted to being careless 
in checking IDs for alcohol sales and then complained, 
oblivious oP the connection, about all •those kids 
hanging around in his parking lot. The salesman in a 
gift shop protested bitterly about all the shoplifting 
by junior-high students ("Those punka have no respect 
fcir the law"); that the main object was his stock of 
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paraphorhdl 1 ii tor thu illegal use of drugs seemed ^ 
irrelevant try him. Security officers at a nearby 
college adiilittod that lots 9f« young kids hung around 
the can\pus; they' feU sheepish' for not reali'^ing that 
12-year-oldB basking in the sun at noon on a schoolday 
were stoneci as. well as truant. Local police were not 
surprise(i |iy the jjyrents' questions or revelations: 
"Mar i'juanc^is evu.ri^V^*^J^e , like the air, in our schopl 
system; ' s as easy to get as apples," araid an officer 
in* the ^5uth division. But, because of the attitude of 
school Authorities, the ignorance and complacency of 
parents, and the muddled legal situation concerning 
marijuana, the police could do Mttle to help. 

Several other parents went to drug abuse centers, 
mental health clinics, and psycholog i sts> seeking 
Jl nf ormat ion and printed materials on marijuana to bring 
to tht> next .me»^t ing. They were surprised by the attitude 
of many counselors and professionals in the fidld, who 
admonished them' for "getting all uptight" about pot and 
seemed interested only in cases of hard-drug addiction, 
Th(» parents were also shocked to learn that, despite a 
large complex *of dr^g and alcol^)l treatment facilities, 
th<»re werr no (t<*nters ot resoarcyjs for dealing with 
youn4^ mar i )uana\isers who were not yet multidrug abusers 
or adciicts. V,^ » 

The primphlets c\nd brochures stated that marijuana 
seemed l(»ss harmful than alcohol and tobacco, without 
mentioning that, ^1 ike ^lc(^hol, marijuana impairs motor 
functions, and like tobacco, it irritates the throat 
ahd lungs. That all three were commonly used together 
also was ignored. Parents could not find materials 
that rr^lated to 'what they, had observed and worried 
about in thoir children.' Fealing confused and angry at 
the attitude of the . experts the parents resolved to ^ 
-*<ind out all they could about m^irijuana effects on 
y\jnger children. They were beginning to realize tl^at 
tho^ were jjp a()ainst a wall of official complacency and" 
ignbrance. They wanted to know the facts before they 
attimptod to challenge the drug culture. 

DuriVg these } .days, the parents also tried to guestion 
their children. They .^voon learned that naive questions 
velicited little information. The drug brochures, 
i^xhorting' parents to be , good listeners, made it sound 
too easy. The children did not' have to lie to mislead 
their parents; half-truths and omissions covered up a 
lot. Like Mr'. Rizzo, 'however, the njarents learned to 
as)s "lawyer's guestiorls** — those whidh use information 
already obtained to dislodge neW irilSprmatjon. One 
father told his daughter, I • m going , over to talk with 
the vJoneseB, Smiths, and Browns. If there is more to 
know about your *mari j nana smoking'and your drinking, 
L'd rather hoar it first from you than from them,** 



Once the children realized thaf thfi parents we're findin 
out- things anyway, they began to operf up/ Thoqcjh the 
"never narc on your friends" code initially made.thiVa 
confusing ^ and painful process for them, the children 
spemed* rel ieved. The first revelation, ga ined cons ist- 
ently from all* the children/ was the casualhess of 
their attitudes about marihuana usl?. 

The first parents' meeting caused most parents to do 
some painfub soul searching. Did they spend enough 
time with their kH\is? Did their own social drinking 
have a bad influence? Did they discipline and teach 
values well er\ough? Were they failures as parents? 
But none of the children made such accusations. Accord 
ing to them, they smoked pot and drank because it was 
normal and "cool," because drugs were easily available, 
and because most uf their friends' did. Choruses of 
"But everybody does it I" rang in the parents' ears. 
Surprisingly, even children who were not njsers told 
•their parents the same things: "No; I haven't toked or 
boozed," ^aid 12--year--old Mary, "bu^t if I panted ^o, I 
know where to get dtug»/,^i th in 5 minutes., Y'es; most of 
the kids do, but * I havdn't ye^. No; I can't tell you 
yieir names; that's narcing," 

By the time the parents met agairt, they had learned a 
lot about the youthful drifg world. During this second 
meeting, most of the parents willingly divulged what 
thoy had learned abdut their own children; what they 
had observed or worried about; and what neighbors, 
teachers, and other children had told them. Now that 
they had familiarized themsel ves *wi t h the slang and 
g>aciget55 of the drug culture, the parents recognized the 
presence of drug paraphernalia in their own homes, 
^Marijuana • rol I ing papers, pipes*, and bongs turned up 
during house cleaning. School yearbooks and scrapbooks 
wore filled with drug slanq, boasts about "getting 
wasted," exhortations to "toke it, smoke It, stroke 
it," and notices of where to get "vgood stu^ff." Closets 
m"^^ T-^shirts and posters extol liVTg "grass" and 
"siW" (mat ijuana ' and cocaine). Photos and souvmurs 
from\ church camfjs and vacation spots revealed that 
getting high was as common an swimming and tennis. The 
parents also realized that their children were not good 
"ec^?ivers. They had left clues everywhere, but the 
parents had never known to look, ^he parents had 
tr'UfltcMl their children, but had not known that they 
should not trust , their children's environment. 

A handful of parents sat silently through this secohd 
session,' cuntributing Uttlo, a^kln^ no (questions, and 
evading the inciu'iri^Ts of othcy/K. The vocal parents 
tnoYod fhm intensely painful revelations to ludicrous 
acccMints of mistaken "clues" and bungled "detective 
work»" One mother heard hor son tell^a friend that he 



want-(Ml diniv 'Vheat i (>r>" ; not knowiruj that he roterrod to 
wheat marijuana rolUncj papers, tiho. stocKe^ more broak- 
<iist ct»r»»cil. A fathe»r found <i lot ot eyedrop bottles 
r^d askeci a ph.irmacLst friend to run tests on the dr<5ps 
to 'find out how' the kids cjot high on it'. "After. hbur^ 
of testin(j, the pharmacist reported, "Someone is really 
rippintj off the kids; there's no way they can get high 
on eyedrops." A .boy washed his tennis shoes down to 
threads l^ecause his parents, mistaking tho smell of pot 
for dirty tennis- shoes, ordered nightly washing. 

As thi> discussion cotit i ni^, yfie passive parents gradu-- 
ally.becam(> isolatoxl f r/<^^ vocal parents. IVhen a 
mdthe»r spotitaneouslyVi'^T^d one of the silent ones," "Do 
you think my Karen anV'your Steve were smoking pot that 
time Wi> saw them ojj^r the bridge and they looked so 
blearyeyed," sheWocoived the abrupt reply, "No; <5f 
course not, ^my boy does not have a drug problem." When 
<i father mentioned to another father, one he had known 
for years, that the kids said they oft^in filched boozeX 
from the J/J^ttgr's bar, the -'^ile^nt" falher burst out,.) 
"I'm gf taring sick and hiredynf everybcVcly accusing my>^ 
kidsl" , v;hen the Aliens trijfi to draw) out another 
couple, whose oldest ^on had developed Serious polydrug 
problems and whose youngest son was a major dealer to 
his eighth-grade\t)eers, the couple denied all knowledge 
of • drug problems. "Our LO-year-old dropped out of 
.school because Q*f .^dyslexia, learning disabilities; our 
I 3-year-old son plays around some with marijuana; they 
all do, but he likes his beer and cigarettes better." 
As the parents began to formulate a course of actiori-- 
rangPng from punishment to reeducation — one oouple kep.t 
shaking their heads, saying, "It will never work) we 
can't stop them. Most of their time is spent with 
their frier^ds, at school and away ^om home. 'J 

That defeatist admonition caught the-, other parents 
short. In many ways, the most disturbing ^ aspect of the 
young people's drug culture was its apparent distance 
and independence from the home. The rituals of drug 
supply and usf> hac! gradually become a lifestyle, with 
its own behavioral patterns and ethical values. For. 
th^ kids, it had all the attractiveness of a complicated 
game a>td- al 1 the lure of adventure. Moreover, it 
^eemed to bo reinforced by rock music, popular magazines, 
TV, and movies. The primary values of tho drug culture 
were ignob 1 e -n-f i rs t , sheer commercial greed; second, 
lack of concern for the younger and more vulnerable end 
of the "drug market"; third, the ideal of Intoxication 
as the hvighest social and experiential goal (getting 
fried, loaded, stoned, ripped, or, most apt and fright- 
ening', wastfnl and brain burned). Furthermore! regardless 
of what kind of parents or what kind of personality a 
(^hild had, when s/he turned on the radio, went to a 
movie, left the house~-A/he came into contact with the 
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dru(j culture*. As David Hardy told his* mother, "A kid 
has <i, druq pro^>lem the minute that kid walks out the 
front door,^ because^ the drucjs are all around." 

Suddenly, Mr. (Jreons t<-i i n' blurted out, "It angers mo 
that we- are expectAl to SLt back and take this--this 
victimization our chUdron. Let's outunify and « 

outorganize them!" Laughing shouts of "parent power" 
led to vow^ to* QUtmaneuvor "peer power" and to bvprcome ' 
" dope powe r: . " 

Now that they ' had a grasp of the problem, the [)a rents 
began to seek sr^lutions. Recognizing that the children 
/leeded a clear set of consequences for their misbehavior 
the parents made a list of rules^'al^^d restrictions that 
they would implement immediately and enforce rigorously. 
First of all, the kids needed to be .punished — as much 
for lying as for using drugs. All would ^e grounded 
for the next 2 ^>veeks, , and thetre would be no telephgne 
conta^cts with friends. After this period, they would 
.have to earn their freedom gradually. Hach buting ' 
would be planned, discussed, and V'haperoned. They" 
would' not be allowed to go places where drug usq was 
commc^n, such as college campuses, .rock concerts^ shop- 
ping centers with head shops,, or unsupervised parties. 
If they did not have a definite place to go, they would 
be expected to stay home. All telephone callers would 
have to identify themselves. There would be no phone 
calls after 9:00. A . common curfew-~6:00 p.m. for 
weekdays and 11:00 p.m. for weekend outings--was agreed 
on. The parents* would ask the adults in charrge of a 
party or dance about chaperones and^ the rules on drugs 
arid drinking; thciy would offer to assist if neoded. 
Children would be, givon more chores and responsibilities 
at home. Allowances woald have to be earned and money 
.supplies wahched carefully. Most important, there 
would be n(3 dr^jg, alcohol^ or t(3bacQO .use allowed, thus 
eliminating sophistic arguments about Which was more 
harmful 

The parents who had been silent protested that this was 
too severe, that it would alienate the young people, 
that they woald rebel. "But my chjildren already have 
their rock concert tickets, and we'd planned to go oat 
that night." "It's the first big footba llr .game of the 
season; .they'll die if they're ground^d^ for that." 
"I'll drive them to the^lance, but I'm not about to' sit 
through itl" It was soon obvious not wanting tu know 
went hand- i n-g love with not wanting to ac^. ^' T t will 
never work," they w^^arily cone I uded , . "no th i ng will." 

Tho par»'nts who were rviger participate rCu\\ vzod that 
the next step w<is to formulate} credible rt^isons for the 
ant idrug stand that would make the childr<>n realize why 
their parents felt so s t rong ly - about it. The more 
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fdmiliar harmful effects of alcohol and tobdccb orv 
growing, developing youngsters were discussed, especially 
by parents who used either alcohol or tobacco--the 
".legal drugs."* Parents would reexamine their own use 
■ anU would make 'every effort to present responsible 
models to their children. The parents admitted having 
an emotional response to mari j uana--they admitted to 
feeling threatened by it and fearing that it would harm 
their children. Rather than apologizing for this, they 
vowed to ledrn why marijuana seemed to debilitate and 
distort their children's normal and healthy development, 

'At thi3 point, Mrs, Hardy pulled out copies of the 
. medical article that David '.s pediatrician" had given ' 
her. Vhc parents went over the pharmacological and 
medical descriptions, and compared the psychological 
nnd behavioral sympt£)ms with those they had observwd in 
•. their own children. They were relieved to see that, 
finally| an expert's descriptions matched, their own 
. observations. They decided to use the pediatrician's 
P4itiphlet as the initial educational tool for themselves 
and their children. 

The third step sounded the most attractive but was to 
' prove the most difficult, Mrs, O'Shea pointjed out that 
the drug culture seemed, fun to. the childr^ji and. had 
displaced many of their" other recreational activities, 
"We've got to give them something else, not just leave 
a vacuum when we try to extract them from a year's . 
0 pattern of drug play," More interesting, more invo^ing^ 
and healthio^r forms of entertainment had to be encour- 
.aged. Though the kids needed privacy and places to' 
^' feel at ease with their peers, their horror af adult * 
8upervisiorx--stren9then*ed by their recent involyement 
In secret, illegal activities — had to be overcome. 
Various parents promised to look into yoga, dance, *and ^ 
art classes; campinr^, backpacking,- and canoeing expedi- 
tions; sewing and modeling courses; clubs, dances, and 
sports at schools, Ys, and churches; volunteer Work at 
^ hospitals and community centers; and responsible part- 
* time jobs. They real i^sad that all these would have to 
be checked for accessibility to, or permissiveness 
about, drugs and drinking., ' 

When the parents went home that night, most of them 
laid down the law to^ their children, acting more confi- 
dent and stern, perhaps, tha^'*<^they really felt. With' 
(Mjhoes of "it will never work" reverber^lt i ng \\\ their 
' mindf},' they foarod forever alienating their children. 

At firs^., the children seemed stunned at the immediate^ 
imposition of punishment' and at the det.ailod set of 

aules. ff()W(?vGr, when thoy learned that most of their 
friends had to abide by the same ^rules, thoy seemed 
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relieved. The parents gradual ly reya ined their parent 
power, as the children — cut off from contacts with the 
pet3r qroup-'-wore forced to sfay home, to^ t^lk, and to 
be mote honest with th#ir parents and with themselves 
as the family began to evaluate bhe druy experience and 
environment , 

This was not an easy or gratifying time; tears, resent- 
ments, accusations, disappointments all surfaced mor^ 
readily than openness a^nd affection. Many of the 
parents were depressed and confused by the ease> with 
which their children admi tted lyi ng , breaking the law, 
stealing money from home, and turning on other phlldren. 
Some folb overwhelmed by the apparent power and irresist 
ibility of the 'peer and pop-cultural l^orces. As the 
parenta gazed with foreboding e^t the long road ahead, 
theii^ main consolation was the continui^ng contact with 
the other parents, the sharing of information, insight\ 
grief, and, sur^^r is i ng ly , laughter, ^.ike their children 
before the "birthday bust," the parents now spent hours 
on the phone and sought out the "action," 

During the period when the children were confined to 
tV^ir homes, the parents learned that the action was . 
all around them--in the houses of adult drug users who 
allowed kids to "experiment" at home; in the schools 
where some teachers tolerated stoned kids as long as 
they were quiet; at musical and athletic events* where 
adults were unaware or unconcerned that kids were 
unnaturally high; at shopping centers and snackbars 
where dealers met young people and drugs casually 
changed hands; in grocery stores and quick-^shops wherq 
papers and paraphernalia for illegal drug use were 
openly displ-ayed; in family drugstores where slick 
magatines tout ing . mar ij uana, cocaine, LSD, and even 
•heroin sat next to family, news, and sports magazines; 
in fancy "head shops" where colof-ful marijuana bongs, 
toy hashish pipes for "tots who toke," cocaine spoons, 
and trick soda-pop drug containers presented glittering, 
displays. There were drugs for anyone who wanted thqjn. 

As the parents tried to alert more, parents, school 
authorities, 1 community leaders, journalists, and mer- 
chants to the pervasiveness of drug propaganda and 
supplies in the community, they met, a wall of {Jeriial 
and evasion, "You must be bad parents if your children 
tfy drugs; it will never happen to me" was a common 
reaction. Mnny people* seemed tp believe the drug ^ 
problem would go away if people would J^top taTking 
about it , . 

As parents all ove,r the community learned more about 
the dope scene, they also stopped blaming themselves 
for their children's marijuana use and stopped viewing 
their children as deviant or rQbell).ous because of 
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their involvement in the drug culture, they realized 
that all children were vulnerable to drug pressures, 
and that parental ignornffce of 'those -pressures greatly 
increased the child's vulnerability. This knowledge 
gave the parents a sense of respons ib il i ty . f or informing 
more parents -in the cbjnmunity, ' 

Thus, a larger meeting of parents-^whose children were 
nonusers, suspected Aisers, known users, known dealers, 
and of varying ages — was called in a physician's home. 
The doctor invited a medical colleague, experienced in 
drug research and family counseling, to give an out-- 
sider's perspective on the findings and actions of the 
original parents' group,'^ The visiting doctor was 
surprised at the frankness among the parents and at the 
amount of information they had compiled on drug effects 
and use patter ns_;^^* he praised t^e' grcfup for sharing 
information and for admitting that their children were 
involved in sometfTing illegal and potentially dangetaus. 
He said that this was the first concerted effort by a 
large group of parents that he had seen in his many 
years of drug- counseling, and urged them to enforce 
their rules, to back each other up, and to refusq to^ 
accept the return of any of their children to the drug 
culture ,. ♦ . . 

The visitor also ^ pointed out that this relatively 
hard-line, antidrug pos i t-jon ;^dul d be more easily and 
o/fectivfely maintained if'the parents worked to diminish 
the easy accessibility to drugs in the community, "For 
kids this yoyng, the supply creates the demand," he 
warned, "The widespread availability of drugs reinforces 
all the pressures to try 'them," The parents realized 
that holding the fort at home would be much harder as 
'long as the drug suppliers and propagandists were 
operating freely in the community. 

Thus, the parents ^ont warnings to those adults and 
older teens who either supplied drugs arid alcohol to 
children in the community or made it possible for 
others to do so. Merchants, in local shopping centers 
were told about the widespread use of intoxicants among 
local kids; they wore urged to check IDs more carefully 
when alcohol was purchased and to inform parents oJt 
"ripoffs," stoned kids, and other signs of trouble. 
Community and. econom^lc pressure, ironically a^ded by 
the shoplifting young users, contributed to the 
'closing of a gift shop that had openly displayed drug 
paraphernalia, and a pinball parlor that had tolerated 
dru(j use f)n the premises. School authorities^ were 
urged to keep outsiders away from school property; to 
monitor restrooms, hallways,' and playgrounds; to 
provide informed adult supervisors for all activities; 
and to use PTA meotings to alert more parents, Pardnts 
and neighbors wore asked to, monitor schoolbus „ stops 
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whur»» ^vxot was smokeil before school, Locar police wore 
ask'ed to Uncrease surve 1 1 lai^ce of known points of drug 
oxchanijo, ".'such i^s shopping nml^^s, parkin'g jlots, railroad 
>^crossin(js, /or Id^.'i^s, -and sports fields, Worki-ng parents, 
esi)ocial ly \s in«j le onej, wore aflvised about the special 
vulnetab ilfty of their children. and the need to provide ^ 
adult supervision for them af t(ir«^schO()l , Because rr\any 
children used the homes .of working parents as placcj^s to 
smok(» [)ot, workin(j parorjts wer(3 urged to call on other 
parents \ind neighbors for heli) in looking after their 
kids. Parents who used illegal drugs themselves, a 
growing percentage among those ,iii their late twenties 
and early thirties, wore informed allbut the increasing 
i)roblem of juvenile use. They wore told about the 
growing cominur\ity concern about sucli use, and y^ere 
urged to discourage any children from experimenting 
v/ith drugs in their homes, to keep tighter controls 
over their own supplies, and to evaluate the i<tfect 
such use i.tight have on their own cliildren, ^ 

Most painful and important of all these measures was 
the process of cutting the lines of supply ftom t)lder 
teenagers to. younger boys ^nd girls. Recognizing that 
the' oldt^r dealers had oneo been naive beginners like 
their own children, the parents felt obligated to bo 
honest, sympctthet ie, and helpful in confronting \he 
teenage dealers and their parents,. Parents who had 
sometimes been lifelong friends laid out the known or 
5iuspected cises of drug dealing by their neight)ors' 
children. They made it clear that dealing would no 
longer be tolerated, and that legal charges //ould^be 
brought if it Cf)ritinund, But ttiey also stressed that 
the Ocirents and teenagi^rs v^ould be welcome in the 
comnunity effort to understc^nd and cope with the drug 
cultj^ure, 

Th«' [)ar()r\ts' united frc^nt and the uniform behavioral 
rules f(:>r the /ounger teens apparently surrjrisod the 
17- to ig-yoar-old dealers. Most of them stopped 
(i(Mling tr) younger kids; a few reconsidered and rejected 
their (3wn d rug-or lent nd lifestyle. One motlie.r cal led 
lat(?r to thank the group for shocking her whole>family 
into dealing openly ar\d forcefully with her 19-year-old 
Hpa's accumulated personal and social problems, com- ' 
pounded by 6 ^ears of using marijuana, 

Trte confrontations witJi these veterans of the adolescent 
marijuana scf>r\e wer'» important in other ways to both 
thn parents and their childi^on. The older ^teenagers, 
sorne r)f wht)m v/ore "burr\t out," provided a sad object' 
l(^sson in vhat ' might 1 i(^ atioad for the young experiment- 
ers. Their years of (Uug use liad contributed to render 
then [)sycholog i cal ly dependent, phvs ical ly lethargic, 
acadf?mical ly impairr^d, and vocat i oi^al ly limited. They 
had not achieved the independence from ctiildhood and* 



pdrontrf that is the main ta^k of adolescence. Because 
thpy Wfire unable to cope with the more adult l^ifestyles, 
and r(^spof>s ibil ies of their^ nondr uy-abus ihg peers, 
th*oy resorted to the company of youngcvr adolescents, 
whom they could dominate c^nd who ware_ flattei^ed by 
'their interest. fhat drugs were the main bond in these 
mixed ag« qroaps made the relationship unhealthy for 
all concerned. 

The older, drug-affected te(.*nagers provided the parents * 
with their most effective argument in the dialog with 
their younger children — an, argument that centered on 
the pos i t ive motives for absta ining from drug use . The 
parents^^^cussed the experience and effects of alcohol 
and m'ajWiuana use in terms of the normal yearnings, 
confusrons, and growing pains of^adolescence . They 
talked with their children about^Pfte dangers of irvtoxi- 
cation itself--the loss of mo tor control , the lowering 
of inhibitions, , the susceptibility to persuasion, 
etc. --within the difficult contexts of driving, sexuality, 
dating, and respect for . self and pe^rs. They talked 
about the part icular* problems of illegal mar i j U5fna--the 
unpredictability of potency in the drug, the possibility 
of adulteration with PCP, and the variability of effects 
on the user. They explained, that the drug accumulates 
in fatty tissues and remajjjs in the body after the 
"high" has fac^ed. They dTscussed the mood-altering 
qualities of the drug which can further exaggerate the 
volatile mbod change^ that are A normal part of adoles- 
cence. " • 
.. » 

Most o.f the children agreed with these descriptions, 
although none had heard about them -before thQy started 
smoking marijuana. * The kids began to observb apd talk 
about the "gone" and the "wasted" among the older, 
heavior drug users in the high school. .They deemed to 
forget that they had recently admired them as "laid, 
back" and "mellow." The kids wondered about the hollojw- 
chested, tired-looking teenage dealers who drifted in 
and out of their neighborhood. Was it the drug itself 
0(j the drug' 1 if esty le t^^at made then> seem so lifeless 
and anemic? When asked & describe the physi>[:al effects' 
of marijuana on themselves, the kids mentioned thd high 
but said, "Mainly, it slows you down and makes* you feel 
tired." No wonder rapidly growing eighth, graders fell 
asleep in clviss' and thought school was a "drag**; no 
wonder formerly vivacious sixth graders stopped playing 
soccer br dropped 'Out of dance classes! Asked to 
compare the effects of alcohol, the children said, "Oh; 
it makes you' 'hyper.' But to really get loaded, you \. 
can smoke dope and 'drink pop wine . "\ Memories of unex- 
plained skateboard and minibike accid4?nts, of tumbles 
against shopwindcaws, and of dazed jaywalking in busy 
streets^ 'came back to both parents and children. / 



ThaSuqhput tht>so discussions, tho parents omphasizod 
that their aun in proh ibi ting druq and alcohol liso was 
to help th»;lr children grow up--to learn to cope with 
Lntornal stress a^id external pressures; to tolerate 
<lQlayed gratification; to keep clear heads; to develop"?* 
a keen sense of who they really were; to become ^ft^iture,' 
indQp,ondent,' and energetic young adults--at which point 
they could make their own decisions about the use of** 
legal' or " il legal drugs. Tho parents did not preach 
profcrib-itioil forever, but they insisted that their - 
children not use drugs while they were too youlig and 
vulnerable to handle the psychological, physical, and - 
social hazards involved. 

.The image that apparently registered most clearly with 
the' chi-Idren was that of the "bird tak-ing flight"; 
parents spoke positively of the time when the children 
would fly from the nest and negatively of drug -use 
which would cripple their wings. Visions of 18- to • 
20-year-old "pot heads," still loitering around adoles- 
cent hangouts, haunted all their minds. Thus", a noga- 
tivo prohibition became a means of positive growth, 
though it would be many months before tho, youngsters, " 
plagued by all the normal confusions of adolosaence / 
would gain orlough perspective on their own experience 
to consciously understand or articulate this view. 

In the meantime, the parents took on the' t iresome , but 
necessary, task of constant supervision as they weaned 
their children away from drug-oriented activities and 
ni^r^ured their involvement' in alternative forms of 
entertainment, studies, and service. The parents' 
commitment to providing the kids with more active, 
interesting .activities was initially a pure act of 
faith, for the youngsters' lethargy and "dropbut" 
mentality- took some months to overcome. The (Children 
often whined and sulked as their parents carpooled, 
ch«perone(^, s[)onsored, and organized alternative activ- 
ities and recreation. ' * 

As Mrs. Jones accompanied some girls to yoga class and 
staye.l to^ talk, to the youncj teacher, her daughter 
groaned, "Momnimm, don't c6me in--thls Is soooo embarrass- 
ingl" But the brief chat was important, for the teacher 
became careful about nof teacliing yoga to the youlfb 
people in terms of drug llanquage and values— that is, - 

highs," "mind blowers," "head trips," etc.' As the 
Smiths shivorml through an eighth-grade Football game, 
their cTilld begged them to at least hit on thp top row 
of the qtadlufn while thp young people sat on tho bottom 
nut, even from t\w wirtdy heights, the .Smiths were able 
to intervene wheri a child m'adc' a last-dl tch. effort to 
take a (julck smoke behind the ' bleache rs and another 
Jripd to ride (lome with a suspi c i ous- look i ng old('>r 
teenager. PoUclng other people's chlldreri was hot? 



pleasant, but the parents had [xromised tp -supervise' 
each other's kids* ^ 

As Mrs. Pappas 8[X) t--c>M;j^cjKa4/ tho 'MarV(^-e in the, high 
school gym, sh^ej • OQ IVidofa ' w^L th hei^ ojwn, daucjhter in the 
dimmec} llyhti}' ind ^soa of dancers--"Aaagh, Mom 1 How ^ 
could youV . was the angi:iK.shed reaction, Mr. Greenstpin 
wondered if you could really get ^rain d«macji3 from 
blasting rock music, as he vendured his . f i rs t voluntary 
chaporoniag job at the (iance. Mrs. Anson met with icy 
indignation when she dut if ul ly^cal led .some parents niaw 
to the community, who were hosting a\ large float- 
building party, to inquire if^they were aware pos- 
sible drug and alcohol use amorVj the kids,' and to ask 
if they needed more adu 1 1 * ass ist ance Although they 
oft(Mr felt ^is^if they had q\v ail their own social 
lives for the sake of their children, the parents kept 
at it OTntj^i the kids knew they wo re - serious , 

Looking back over this monitoring pciriod, the parents 
realized that therf} .were parallels with the early 
meetings when the group divided into a vocal majority 
who wanted to l^now, for better or worse, what their 
children were involved in^ and a .giJent minority, who 
evaded such knowledge; From the beginning of the 
period of close supervision, the same parents who had 
remained passive at th<5 meetings were unabla or unwill- 
ing to stick with the plan of clear arul enforced behav- 
ioral rules for all the children, ' They made exceptions 
during the c^jJy^|u:ounding period, and tfiey were incon- 
sistent abcrTit "cT^^roning their children. Their children 
soon bega^ to "dr^^ the i r* ser iousness and became confused 
about their limits. Mr. Greensto^n, taking a breatfter 
outside ^rom th(^ oar-bursting rock band, noticed the" 
kids of the. "silent parents" out in the parking lot, 
smoking dope and boasting loudly, evidently tor his ' 
benefit^ about, how "loaded" thoy were. Some of* them 
seymAi to f^laupt th^?ir drug dealing and smoking at 
schohl and in the local shopping center. For a while, 
the other parents continuecJ to contact their parents, 
but it became ovido^t that they did no,t want to know. 
When the *'onf ore ing " parents openly groaned or -^oked 
about ^he onerous supervision duties, their own chi'l- 
dren'|fl.^sporadic attempt's to retest the rule's, or 'their 
occasional lap«f?9, tK^ "silent ones" would declare that 
''the 1 r ch 1 1 dxen we re f i na au'd the pr ob 1 em wds sol ved . . 

Unwi tt ingly,.. the ostrichlike parents gradually isolated 
themselves and their chilrfren from the. growing sense of 
community among the other parents ^rnd chjlTlren, One of 
the silent parents, who had re'fused to go along with 
thf* communal set of rules, later comp^lained, "It's not 
fair; my ki^ls ft-vl so ievic^ly and left out of everything." 
For, miich to everyonf>^V^su4^:)r ise, the period of unnaturaf 
enforccMnent began to give vMy to a period of 'natufal 
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sol t-control ; the parentH' unified front yrddual ly 
reveryed the peer preasures cimong the kids. The drug~- 
oriented social structure gav(! way to a nondrurj youth 
cAiltiure that was more suitable and entertaining for 
their age group. As the enervating physical and psychos- 
logical o-ffe(:t>i of mari;)uana and alcohol use wore; off, 
the children's enc^rgy, cheerfulness, and high spirits 
returned. One 3(.»venth grader, at first defiant about 
giving up pot, later admitted that "it began to feel 
good ho not feel so burned (Hit." Both the youngsters 
and' their parents learned that the drug culture is not 
as irresistibly tun as it had appeared. Th(J kids, 
thought it was much, rriore* fun to dahce, to play b<il 1 , ' to 
white-water canoe, to act in plays, to work at part-time 
Jobs, than it was t(j "just sit around getting stoned." 
•Moreover, life became much freer from the cor\stant 
bickering, depress ion, and arguments with friends, 
parents, and teachers that had occurred so often and 
seemed so out of control during their drug-*using day^j. 
Thi> emotional molehills that had erupted into mountains 
gradual ly subsided as the kids r(?gaine(i their psycho- 
l(Kjical resiliency and proceeded at their nc^rmal pace 
through the mdturing processes of adolescence, 
i 

Most surprising was the emerging sense of camaraderie 
and liumor about the whole traumatic? experience. The 
children seemed to appreciate the fact that their 
parents all knew each other now and shared a con^mon 
interest in their welfare. It was something like 
having an old-fashioned extended family or living 
within a closely kji i t , friendly neighborhood community. 
The chi-vldren knew what was expected of them in terms of 
courtesy, honesty, and behavior in the different homes 
where* they we r(^ welcromed. They realized that t^jjieir 
parents W(»re not always "gr im Vind sadistic" at their 
perti^dic meetings,* thcm^ no one forgot how painful the 
initial period had been. 

When the youngst(^rs jokingly named th(» original par<Mits*' 
group the PSP ( Parents • Snoop Patrol) arid thon the 
larger^ group the NPA (Nosy Parents' Association), the 
par(»ntH l.iughingly .yowed to wear fiweat shirts and use 
bump(»r stickefi^ with g low- in-the-da rk NPA initials, Ry 
th(^ ru^xt ye.ir, many new lunior-high students and younger 
brothers and sisters accepted the NPA as a. fact of 
lif«, a r i te-of-passage as natural as pierced ears, eye 
fthadr)w, rock music, footbaH, boy cr.izintvss, girl 
(!razinesM, and t(^f«[)t at i oris to try drugs. That none of 
the youngr^r siblings repeat(Ml their (3ld(»r brothers' and 
sisters' rlrug exper im^Mit at i on testifi/Ml to th(^ ongoing 
ef f ect i ven(»ss of th(^ united p.irontal stand .igainst drug 
UHo, ^hi rteen-^year-ol(l (jirls^who had earlier [Traised 
mfir ijuan.i as cool a ncT h i rm 1 (» S5t vowed t.o "crrtjvim" thcM r 
younger- brothers and sisters if they used it. Despite 
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'the provLouH domino ^^attern within local families, in 
which an oilier child's use led to a youncj^u child's use, 
the corabi nod et ^orts ot the parents' yroup.and the 
circumstances ot reversed peer 'pressure extracted 
several youiujer children trom-'what had seemed to be a 
hopelessly repeatincj tamily druy problem. 

Withia 6 months, it was becomiruj ev ident--beyond anyo.ne' 
highest initial hopes--that the communal etfort had 
worked. The parents hardly dareci to believe it and 
vowed to l^eei*) their 'eyes open and Lingers crossed; but 
the chanqes in their chi ldreu--the returning S/i taMty, 
the renc^wed though t fu 1 ness , the increasing interest in 
the wider- worlU around them, the growing candor, and 
the desire to talk about probloms--wore unmistakable. 
The relatiortships between parents and children appeared 
to be stronger/ they had all been through a rough time, 
but they had been through it together. 

Two 'years later, David, Kathy, and Mrs. Allen were 
trying tty piece together ttm experiences of that trau- 
matic flummor. Mrs. Allen> asked the kids what thoy had 
been thinking about as they sat together while their 
friends got wasted at the birthday party. Kathy went 
blank at tlV^! (]uesti(^n. "I really can't remember," she 
said, "it still seems so confused." "But," David said, 
"don't you remember? You thought you could stop it; 
you kn(*w everybody would get i^n' trouble. You kept 
telling me, 'Everything has gotten out of control.'" 
Mrn. Allen then realized that the vision of an alien 
world that haci so alarmed the parents had been shared 
by many of the young people as well. The popular drug 
cultur(> had been powerful enough to place parents and 
ch I rdren-- f rom even tht» strongest families--on opposite 
sidns. They all learned the hard way that any kind of 
drug use poses dangers to a ch ild' s healthy, intelli- 
gf»nt, and humane (iev<3 Itjpment anti to the stability, 
integrity, and love of the family. But, more Important, 
they all le€\rned that parents and chlldrc^n together can 
bridge the distance between those worlds, and that 
their Individual, family, >ind community t^ola t lonships 
would be ^tronge'r and richer because of their strugcjle, 

r 

The continuing action of co(3p<:}rat ihg , concerned parents 
In the community gryatly changed the atmosphere of 
their y(Min(|s to rs * p(»rf;onal and social lives. The 
ne i c^hborhood te»»n culture Is no longer dominated by 
drutjs, arui Ui Is no longc^r walled away from the adult 
world. now«»ver, tha {)a rents have* no Illusions that 
they hav*» fitoppfui dr\ig and al.cohol us(> among all th(» 
kids In tlfcl^ tM3mmurl'l ty . Th(»y realize also tliat {)rc»SMuras 
on yourujsters to usr drug^i will lncre<i5u> as tht* legal 
situation changes and as thf» driKj culture becomes mf)rn 
overt, commi»rci al i/zed, and aggressive. But tiioy learned 

V 
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that they are oot holploaa, and that other parentfi 
not helpless either; ^ 



The chapter you have jufet read discusses the 
experience of neighborhood parents in a 
sut)urb of Atlanta, Georgia, as they worked to 
•stop drug use aitiong children 15 years of age 
and younger. Similar cortditions exist in 
communittos and neighborhoods throughout the 
Urilted States. Cooperative action by >con--/ 
corned parents may have similar results in 
those communities. It may be difficult for 
pa'ronts to implement some of the strategies 
described without parent group support. 
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2. the family versus 
the drug culture 



the evolutioh of the drug culture 

Most parents with teenagers grew up in a prodrug* era>* 
although tflany adolescents of the 1950s experimented 
with alcohol or tobacco, they rarely did so at 11 or 12 
years of age, and t!hey rarely bedame habitual, heavy 
drinkers or smokers at such young ages. Nor werg thdy- 
aubjoctod to appeals from sophisticated advortising, 
popular music, and movies tq try to sell illegal drugs 
or to view drug intoxicatioYi as a higher reality. 

Drug use became widespread in the 1060s in the context 
of campus turmoil over civil rights and the Vietnam 
Wr\r« Many adults sympathized with the ^ethdcat concerns 
gf the "Student, protesters and gradually came to accept 
the use of dru(js--especial ly mar ijuana--aQ a vaj^id part 
of the opposition to capitalism, racism,, militarism, 
and alcohol i-sm, . Other adults viewed ail of this as 
HuBversive aod degenerate. But regardless of which 
B-ido a person took, the drug issues appeared part of a 
larger social, f?conomic, and pol it leal , debate. Moreover 
the dru(j culture initially t9ok root on college and 
university campuses, an environment where dissent, 
debate, and *^oxperlmeatation hixvc historically been 
cnicourag«>d • Few high school students partidipated in 
these debates, and exf)Of iments, and aimost no junior 
high and elementary schoolchildren turned on or dropped 
out in the name of peace and equal rights. 

IJurlnq the lat^ sixties and early ^ seventies , many of 
th(^ political and social causes e/Jpoused by the counter- 
culture became acceptable adult opir\ion. Many adu^lts — 
nspecialcLy those in the*' ©nt<^J^tsiinment world, the media, 



and the prof e33lons--oxpur imdntod with marijuana, 
apparently the most benign of the youth drugs, A 
reaction also set in against the recessive dVug l^ws 
and the mytK of marijuana as a "killer** drug and a 
precursor to madnesy. Television newscasters, lawyers, 
teachers, psychologists, reporters, housewives,- govern- 
ment officials, and doctors (especially those in their 
twenties and thirties) occasionally smoked marijuana in 
the same way that they sometimes drank beer or scotch. 
For many adults, opposition to marijuana use became 
identified with opposition to liberalism in all its 
forms; ta be pro-marijuana was to be pro-tolerance, 
pro-innovation, and especially pro-youth. Few adults 
expected, however, that the drug culture would eventual 
ly spread to the high schools, junj.or highs, and olemen 
tary schools. 

war ended, and most of the counterculture was 
assimilated into the mainstream of American life. But 
tho drugs remained and spread into the city and county 
school systems. For impressionable youngsters, there 
is no worthwhile context for drug use. They are not 
rebelling against materialistic society, struggl^ing fjor 
the civile rights of the oppressed, or trying to stop a 
destructive war. Many of thom are not even, rebel 1 ing 
against their parents yet. Most young people try drugs 
for the sme reasons that they wear certain ftAhions or 
use certain sldng--because it seems cool an^^ecause 
many of /xheir friends are doing it. 

F!ven without drugs, the transition from childhood to 
adulthood is difficult, painful, and confusing - It is 
also one of the most crucial periods in the cycle of 
h\iman development. Adults have the responsibility to 
provide a healthy environment for young people — an 
environment in which drugs do not intensify and distort 
the normal problems of adolescence. 

All children are growing up in an environment that 
exposes- them to drugs, and the pressures to experiment 
with them can be intense. Parents ate a child's maij 
(iefons(} against these pressures, hut parents* need to 
'*cecognlzo that they are up against powerful social and 
economic forces. They may face a hard struggle in 
helping their child to be drug free, but the struggle 
will bo worthwhile. 



what you are up against 



the popular youth culture 



The main difference between growing up in the 1950s and 
growing up' in' the 1970s is the. pervasive influence 
today .of the commerclaLized and glossily packaged, 
/popular youth culture. Like other facets of A^ne rican 
consumer society, the commercialized pop cul ture depends 
on constantly expanding consumer market. It uses all 
the* sophisticated, techniques of modern marketing to 
create new desires and "needs" in its customers, ' 

One element in this pop culture is rock music. At its ' 
best, it is a genuinely creative, imaginative, and 
invigorating force. But the rock scene is permeated by 
the values and practices of the drug ci^lture. Many 
. r^ck. stars have become cult heroes, and many pf them 



rock stars, and may identify with their lifestyles. 
When popular musicians are arrqsted for drug possession, 
some of the popular media — especially the rock-music 
radio stations — portray them sympathetically and mock 
thfe onf.orcers of the drug^'-l-^ws . 

/ • . 

Since the middle of the last decade, .many rock lyrics 
have had dcug overtones. The explosi0n of psychedelic 
imagery in the music of the i960s--b^sod on the visions 
stimulated, 'by LSD, mescaline, and high--po tency marijujirva — 
was exotic and poetic enough to disguise much of its 
drucj orientation. Few _ adolescents or their ^ parents 
Identified popular songs ^ like "Lucy in the Sky with 
Diamonds" with LSD. 

As the protests of the 1950s faded- away, however, 
merchandisers of the rock culture expanded their sales ^ 
pitch ,to appeal to^ a broaddr youth market — one that 
increasingly included younger children. At the same 
time,^ changing marijuana laws and increasing tolerance 
of its Use led to more overt drug language in the 
lyricrri of rock music. Few parpnta, their ears condi- 
tioned to ^ different decibel level, could even hear 
the words that blasted through their homes, mucH less 
understand the sla^ drug references , » 

Rock concerts pose an additional problem. Most are 
held at .t^x-auplported sports stadiums, civic centers, 
and public concert halls* They draw large crowds of 
people of varying /ages a^d social background^. In many 
cities, drugs at/m sold, and used openly at the^e con- 
eertg} no real /attempt is, made to enforce either the 
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dru(j or the alcohol laws. Rest rooms in public concert 
hall% are often cluttered with children as young as 11 
who are getting high, vomiting, or shaking from unpre- 
dictable drug and alcohol effects. Most parents are 
unaware of all of this, They either drop the kids 9ff 
and pick them up later, .or allow older teens to drive 
the younger ones. Furthermore, most parents do not 
realize ^hat many public officials have given up on 
enforcing the drug and alcohol laws and place the blame 
for teenagfc use on the i r parent s / 

Movies also cater incroa?3ingly to t*he youth market. 
Drug use is portrayed more openly and approvingly — even 
in the PG-rated films fre<-juently attended by preteens. 
By 1977 drug-culture values also began to surface on • 
TV, .In one program, aimed deliberately at a preteen * 
and teenage audience, a popular young actor was featured 
in a melodrama in whiph adolescent marijuana use during 
school hours was ' presented in an approving context, 
along with cheating and^ lying. In another £)opular 
family program, a teena^^ boy was arrested for marijuana 
and amphetamine possession- while committing a traffic 
violation; his father and h is^ g irl friend — the stars — 
excused ^his marijuana use while driving on the grounds 
that '•all the kids do i t al though they did frown on 
pill popping. I 

a sometimes misiinformed or Mad^d media 

The increasing >iccept^nce of ''recreat ional use of illegal 
drugs has been further reinforced by a change in atti- 
tude among much of the news media. After having spread 
misififormat ion about the drug explasion of the 1960s, 
and having learned that much.df what they reported 
about drugs and youth was inaccurate, the' media 
have generally stepped back from thorough coverage of * 
drug problems . \ Popu lar journal ism ^of ten operates'^wi th 
a crisis mentality: the new, the unusual, the sensa- 
tion^iil are what^trlls many magazines and tabloids, A * 
problem as seemingly complicated, intractable, and 
persistent as drug, use becomes stale news. Fresh news 
or\ drug use — such as the sudden popularity of a danger- 
ous and unpredictable drug% l|ke PCP, or the jet «et's 
use of a '^chclmpagne dru^" like cocaine--may receive 
sensationalized coverage. Unfortunately, there is 
little indepth fol lowup' reporting. The popular media 
may forget the latest fad drug, but the drug itself » 
remaln3. 

The old myths of marijuana as a "kl'llor weed propounded 
by films .li/ko Reefer Madness, have given way to a new 
'myth that marijuana Is harmless. The greatest danger 
.posed by this new mytholo(jy Is the appoal to Its most 
vulnerahlo consume rs--j un i or high school and grade 
school students, vMarljLvana proponents generally ignore 



the special problems of adolescence, which exaggerate 
the negative effects of using pot. Adolescents are 
al so thev most credulous and eager audience for new 
myths, especially if they run counter to the beliefs 
and opinions of parqnts, teachers, and other, adult 
authorities* 

This norma^l adolescent urge to experiment, rebel, , 
reject, and reach out — which should be the most vital 
and constructive part of th^eir growth process~-is 
debilitated by the drug culture. For the child who is 
unable to grow up because of drug dependency during the 
critical years of adolescenqe, society's exchange of 
one drug myth for another ha^ been harmful. 

the commercialized drug culture 

The adult tendency to equAte illegal drug use with 
legitimate recreation and the assimilation of drug 
merchandising into the booming leisure-tim« consumer 
majket compounds the prodrug message of the youth- 
oriented entertainment world. Drug businessmen today 
do, not point accusing tingers at Wall Street capitalism 
or American imperialism as their moral rationale for 
dealing; Instead, they invoke the profit motive, free 
enterprise, and service to consumers to justify their 
trade. 

This drug consumerism and its implications for the drug 
merchandising market have created problems for parents 
who attempt to control their children's use of drugs. 
Thus, when glossy magazines advocating multidrug use 
and slickly packaged drug paraphernalia appear on the 
shelves of neighborhood "supermarkets, family drugstores, 
and book and record shops, many adults feel helpless to 
fight "recr^aation" and ''free enterprise." 

When the adult community, through apathy. Ignorance, or- 
a sense of helplessness, falls to protect youngsteirs. . 
from such commercial* pressured, a vacuum is cteated in 
which drug-culture marketing flourishes. Since 1975, 
the proliferation of "head shops" in suburban, family- 
oriented shopping centers illustrates the rapid growth 
of the commercialized drug culture.* These shops use 
standard merchandising techniques to attract now cus'tom- 
ers. 

The most disturbing aspect of this commercialism is the 
youth pitch of^many of the products.. "Head" magazines 
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* "Head .shops" sell rolling papers, pipes, and parapher- 
nalia Cor use with psychoactive drugs. 
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portray marijuana use as an integral and beneficial 
element in high school social, academic, and sporting 
•activities. The paraphernalia industry offers preteen 
marijuana consumers dr^g-related toys, games, and comic 
books. Though many of thege items are purchased by 
adults, their cpn/mercial message to children — "Drugg are 
fun!" — is. clear and effective. 

In^ an attempt to learn just how far paraphernalia 
dealers Would go in their merchandising to children, 
newspaper reporters in Atlanta and New York sent youri-% 
stors, from 11 to 15 years old, into local head shopfe. 
In both cities, the children were actually sold drugs. 
The chtldreji were also sold gadgets ^ increase the 
effects of marijuana and hashish and to cut and store 
cocaine (Baxter 1978; Johnston a,978 ) . Dr. Mitchell 
Rosenthal, Director of New York's Phoenix House Drug 
Rehabilitation Center, commented on the youngsters' 
"buying spree" (Johnston 1978): 

- Here is a perfectly legal industry — a multi- 
million dollarr one, we believe — based on the 
commercial exploitation and p;:opagandizing of 
something that is illegal. . . • It's saying 
loud and clear, "Drug use is OK. Our culture 
expects you to get high." Also, "higher 
quicker." A lot of this stuff is in pursuit 
of the "super high." 

Although many y^ivlc groups and legislators are working 
to prevent thfe spread of drug paraphernalia outlets 
into their cori^muni t les, such businesses are still legal 
in most States. The practice of 'locating head shops 
near junior high and high schools, or in snack and 
record shops frequented by youngsters, makes it Olear 
that children constitute the major growth market for 
the paraphernalia btisiness. And the . paraph^ernalia is 
already being marketed via the media that most influ- 
ence adolescents— rock radio* stations, record albums,? 
and popular magazines^ 

Baraphernalia .salesmen often argue that; thjey do not ' 
create the Illegal drug market; they merely cater to 
it. They claim that they would not be in business if 
drug , use were not already widespread in their commu- ' 
nities. Howevo^, the merchandising techniques are 
designed to lower the ago of the consumer and to make 
Illegal djfug consumption seem* cTttractiv^, fun, and 
innocuous. Head shops are a legal meanu of profiting 
from the Illegal use of drugs, Tneir presence in 
middle-class American neighborhoods creates an aura -of 
community acceptance and respectability for drug-cul turei 
vogues and activities. It is difficult for an immature 
youngster .ta deal with auc^h contradictory messages: 
drugs are illegal and pOtehtially harmful, but the ' ' 



adult community allows the ^lop^n and' unregula ted sales 
of gadgets for using them. Adults have the responsibil- 
ity to protect children from drug-culture merchandisei^s 
who see no* dl f ference between a 9-year-old customer and ^ 
a 30'-yoar-oltl customer. 



th« strengthening of peer-dominated 
values and behavior 

Adolescent psycholggists and psychiatrists stress the 
importance of the p^er group to youngsters: 

Adolescents can't tell everything to their 
parents. They n^ed secrets, they need dis- 
/ tance, and they need a wider audience to try 

, their ideas and at^itudes on. In some ways, 
the peer group is in competition with the / .. 
family, but the adolescent needs both. 
However, there are dangers in the peer-gmup 
situation. Adolescents are^very vulnerable 

* to camaraderie, and the values of the group 
tend to be infectious. If the group's way of 
dealing with anger at their parents is to 
steal cars or to use drugs, it is difficiult 
„ for an individual youngster to resist going 
along^ ^ 

(Rosenthal and Mothner 1972, p. 55) 

•I »■ 

The image of "* infect ion^" is more than a metaphor when' 
used to describee a drug-using peer group. Experts on 
drug abuse are now applying many of the techniques of 
epidemiology in drying to analyze the spread of drug 
use auTtong adolescents. Studies Indicate that the 
number of peers whp use drugs is the major influence on 
^ a youngster's ^eci^sion to use them. Furthermore, a 
drug-using child te^ds to limit his or her friends to 
pther users, leading ^to a. pattern of circular reinforce- 
ment (Kandel 1978, pfju 24, 73-99; Kandel 1974, pp. 
207-^38). It is only ^ short leap in the adolescent 
mind from perceiving th\t these friends smoke grass to 
believing that "everybody^ smokes grass. 

Peer groups also tend to ihspire loyalty. Two noted 
family counselors warn about the strength, of contempo- 
rary peer loyalty, even in cases of dangerobs wrong- 
doing. A child who reports a^rUle breaker or drug user 
is often considered a •'fink*' or^^ •'narc" even b^ the 
"Btraighf* kids (Bird and Bird 1974, p. 165). 

♦ 

Basaylst George Jones notes that the pocial chanjges of 
the 19608 have whetted young appetites for adult 
"rightB"j \ 
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Everything has moved down in age. Today's 
parents, when they were young, didn't have 
expectations of becoming part of the adult 
•"action" until they finished high school, 
^ But for their kids, hot being part of the 
action is much harder to take when 16 year 
olds can drive and often own cars, and life 
centers *on their peer c('roup with little room 
lefjtr far anything else, ' 

' • (1977) 

/ 

Jones notes that mobility and modern communications aire 
making it easier for troubled youngsters to find compan 
ions like themselves, "thereby perpetuating a youth 
culture more or less removed from adult values," One 
disconcerting result is that preadoiescents are increas 
/ingly asserting their^ "rights" to do such things as 
smoke pot,* skip classes, or stay, out late aWnight. 

To the. (Question — "Should children have the right to 
choose whether or not to use^drugs?"— Rosenthal and 
Mothner aaswer firmly: 

^ Your, child should have no choice to make 
about using drugs. You *make ^that' choice for 
him. If you allow him to d\j anything he 
wants while you are supportiig^ him, giving 
him permission to, ignore everything you 
supposedly believe in, you assume an attitude 
of no attitude, a position of no position. 
And your child ends up with no position too, 
because he has no one to challenge, no way he 
, can^firm up what he believes, 
^ ' ' (1972, p, 175) 

weakened traditional authoritiee and institutions 

Many other factors have combined with the forces of 
peer pressure, merchandising, m^dia, and rock music to 
create an adolescent culture permeated by drug values, 
and to weaken the traditional adult atuthorities who 
could nurture a young persan' s^bility > to reject drug 
use. During the past decades, some schools of psychol- 
ogy and education havo stressed the negative aspects of 
parents as active instructors or authority figures and 
the positive aspects of parents as passive listeners or 

pals to. their children. Citing the influence of' 
these schools of thought, Dr, Benjamin Spock says: 

In America more than in any other country, we - 
parents, especially of the college-educated 
group, havo lost a let of our conviction 
about how mUch and what kin* of guidance to 
give our children. . , . We seem to have 
become particularly fearful that we will make 



our children resent us or will (iistort their 
peraonal i ties if we exert too much authority 
over them. This parental hesitancy has been ^ 
more marked in relation to adolescent children 
than to any 'Other age group. ( 1974) 

This parental hesitancy can confuse 6ven children in 
close-knit, intact families. But increasing numbers of 
families are sf31itting apart. One youth observer notes 
that— . . / . 

. * 
. . . the rapid^climb of family breakups adds 
t to insecurity. Divorces keep rising, as more 
and more couples play the game of "serial 
marriage." Orje projection: Twb of every 
five children borgi in the i970's will live in 
a .single-parent family for at least a pai^t of. 
tt)eir childhood. In thousands of homes, the 
^continuing rise in the numbet of working 
mothers means that neither parent is present ^ 
for much of the- day. In that massive shift, • 
the family is losing not only its stability 
but its authority in" shaping the outlook and 
values of America's coming generations. i 
" ^' , ^ (Jones 1977) 

ThiS" weakening of parental authority^ and family ties 
places increasing burdens on other cbmrtiunity institutions 
to provide the guidance, discipline, ^and structure that 
youngsters need. Although churches and synagogues can 
still play an important role in helping youngsters , 
evaluate the^drug. culture's values in the light of 
universal humanistic concerns, many tel igious^ counselors, 
like parents, . are unaware- of pop-culture influences. 
Despite their concerns, they do not know what they are 
up against. One minister related that it was necessary 
for him to close the weekend teenage .Bible c>imp: "We 
knew that the"^ kids were smoking pot. We felt there 
wasn't much h^rm in it and we couldn't do much to stop 
it, but when they, started on pill.^, we knew we couldn't 
assume the respons i'bi Li ty and r isk having some kid 
freak .out" (Bird and Bird 1974 ). ' « 

Dedicated parents who disavow formal religious ties but 
wjho have strong personal value Hystem^ often fail to 
make thei r sophis t ic^ited ethical beliefs clear to their 
children. Given the tremendous pressures on children, 
providing a good 'example may not be enoughr. Youngs^ters 
need parents Who will clearly articulate standards and 
values. Bqth parents and religiouil authorities need to 
learn to "function better as Informed, concerned, and 
gtrpng counterparts to the contemporary drug culture. 

Wt>nn parents and i^oliglous institutions fdil to guide 
their children, the burden falls on the schools-^-where 
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the children fspend most ot their time and .form moHt of 
their friendships. When the dcug explosion fir^t hit 
the schools, the immpdiate reaction of both educators^ 
ami parents was to counter with scare messages designed 
to discourage drug use. These efforts ofbon produced 
negative results and served to further alienate youjlg 
people. Gradually the scare tacticB were replaced by 
drug education courses for the students. The assump- 
tion was that orco children knew all about drugs, they 
would choose not to use them. But as drug ,use continued 
to increase, and as more and younger students began to use 
drugs, many schobl officials felt overwhelmed, ^ow 
school officials often report that tfK»y know it's going 
on, but say .they, can' t do muck to stop i t--** the -numbers 
are too overwhelming, t^he transactions too hidden"' 
(Rigert and Shellum 1,9774), 

Schools often Ipecome the scapegoat for the failure, 
ignorance, or mistakes of other institutions. They 
cannot solve by themselves the problems of youthful 
djTug and alcohol use that are part of a larger social 
environment; Upon his retirement, Daniel F, Davis, the ' 
respected principal of a 'large urban high school, 
discussed the increasing burdort" that society ik. placing 
on the scho.gls. He pointed out that students have 
changed since- he became principal of Atlanta's H. M. 
Turner High School, and. that the changes haven't always 
haen positive'. 

The schools have begun to reflect .the whims 
and desires of the community in recent years. 
The ills of t|ie community are be ing ±)rough t 
into the* schools. The values seem io have 
changed, or to have been lost among all the. 
glamour of the media and advertising. . , . 
Drinking is a problem we have to fight. 
There's so much encouragenrent by ■ advert isl ng 
and television on drinking that they're going 
to do it. Coupled with the hard sell by the 
media has beert a breakdown in family involve- 
ment and disc iplitio , The community is riot 
involved enough. We need to get parents 
involved in discipline miich more, *'lt's* hard 
to compete ^i til tht»se thiags when they [stu- 
^ dents) have so much freedom. These thinga 
^ are not supposed to be at school. 

4' s r (Reeves 1977) 

Thf» difficulty tha.t tho schools experience with illegal 
drug and alcohol use among their students *is compounded 
by , public arrd police confusion over what legal 'steps 
should be taken. John Langer, of tho. U.S. nopaVtment 
of Justlcf^'s Drag Fnforcement Adminlstrat Ion, warns of 
the dangers in .this school /pol ice impasse: 
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The Increase in drug abuse amony school 
students in the past ton years has not beer\ 
accompanied- by a proportionate increase in 
cQoperation shown by law enforcement and the 
schools. Discussions with police and educators 
reveal the situation may have evolved in ©any 
• places into an Hneasy trucx?. This results in - 
police avoiding school*' involvement wherever 
possible, and school personnel avoiding 
situations that might involve them with the 
police, Tho consequence is a /no-man's land 
in which youth may, if thoy wikh., experiment 
frm»ly with substances of many kinds, A » 
by-product of the situation (and evidence of 
the unwillingness of adults to intervene) is 
tho increase in alcohol use among teenagers, 
The poHoy of neglect, benign or otherwise, 
is notmne conducive to effective guidance 
and prc^per control. Unpleasant as it is to 
contemplate, the schools — as well as the 
police, parents, and the community--have a 
responsibility for control of mvenile behav- 
ior. The increase in delinquency reported In 
the most recent crime statistics should be 
sufficiently sobering to adults that they 
will make an effort to enhance sobriety among 
youth. 

(Langor 1976) 

fragmented family ties 

The nvAHi for parents to play a stronger and more active 
role in their children's lives olmes at k time when the 
family Itself is under both internal and external 
pressures. However, after describing "the sorry state 
of the American family," child development expert Uric ^ 
^ronfonbenner emphasizes the enduring resiliency and 
richness of ^even th$ most turbulent families: 

The rolationsh ipa in families are the juices 
of life, the longingn and frustrations and 
intense loyalties. We -get our strength .from 
those relationships, we enjoy them, even the 
painful ones. Of course, we; also get some of 
our problems frorti them, but the, power to 
survive those problems comes from the family, 
too, (1977) 

Although family life in more strained now than at any 
period in American history, it is still d aoutce of 
strength, especially for ^the young . That some of the 
more popular TV programs among youngsters are "All in 
the FctmllyV' ^•('.ood Times,- "Happy Days," "The Waltons," 
I^Pamily,- -Right is Knough, " "The Jefforsons,- and 
^ Li thin House on the Prairie^** is a tribute to their « 
deal re for strong parents and strong -families, 

; • 4 



Adole3cent drug uao damagos the family. ^ In a report on 
tho American family entitled Raising Children in a 

surveyors found that drugs " lead the 
list of Influencus that make It motJt difficult for 
parents to talso chiMrtMi ( Yankolovlch , Skelley, ar\^l 
White^ Inc. 1976-77). Toonagors themselves emphatically 
agree. Responding to the Gallup Youhh Survey (197"7),^ 
adolescents list "drug use and abuse" as the foremost 
problem facing their generation. 

Rosenthal and Mothner warn that many parents are not 
prepared for the havoc that children's drug use can 
cause In their family life: 

Most couples can coast along (parrying a load 
of discord tucked away. • Only when they run' 
up against some gritty reality that can't be 
bypassed or ignored do family weaknesses show 
up. Drugs arc such a reality. They can 
destroy children; they test parents. 



However, they urge parents not to give- 



up : 



When you come up against drugs, most Important 
is the knowledge that you can indeed do 
something. You . can almost always turn yoixr 
children from drugs. Arjd if you don't, who 
else will? 

(Rosenthal and Mothner, pp. 165-167) 
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3. what you may face if 
yqur child starts using drugs 



Tho *'roaoarch f Indings cited In this chapter 
on the* relationship of marijuana use to 
physirf^Al and psychological effects reflect 
tho Interpretation of marijuana research by 
th'e author • These interpretations Include 
extrapolations made about adolescents based 
on research studies carried out with adults 
and animals. It Is important to note that 
research which has been completed regarding 
marijuana and healthy has been done with 
populations that are not children or adoles- 
cents. Given the health problqms that have 
been documented to exist in older groups 
using marijuana, particular concern must be 
shov^n with adolescents. 



adolescent marijuana use: 

what are the odd^ahd the risks? 

In 1975, Dr, Robert L, DuPont, thon the Director of tfuj 
U.S. Department of Health, EducatJI^n, and Welfare's 



Sources used by tho 'author for this chapter Includt the 
annual Marihuana and Hoalt^i reports to Congress from 
DUKW; TRe Phairmacoldgy of^^^^ edited by Braude 

and 55zara, National Institute on Drug Abuse (New York: 
t Ravon PrGBfl, 1976); Canna'bls and He^alth, edited by 
J,D,P, Graham (Now York: Academic Press/ 1976 ) ; Marihuana; 
'Biploy^lcal Kffocta — Analysla* Motabolism, Cellular ^ 
Responooa/ Rejproductlorj,^^ B^^ edited b/<. fcontinuod) 
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National [natitute on Druy Abuse, reported, "There 
appears to be a large and growing minority who use the 
drug (marijuana) more trequently, at a higher potency, 
and at a younger age. These trends disturb even the 
most optimistic o'bservers ot the contemporary marijuana 
scene in this country.". In January 1976, a study 
indicated that "the fastest growing group of drug users 
is In the grpup from 8 to 14 years of age" (Ryback 
1976), Figures from the|^annual survey of high school 
seniors conducted by tho National Institute on Drug 
Abuse in 1977 Indicate that adolescents are beginning 
tholr use of marijuana at younger ages. This ^survey 
shows that 16.9 percent of the class of 1975 had used 
the drug by the time they had completed the ninth 
grade, while 25.2 percent ot the class of 19^8 had done 
so (Abelson et al. 1977), In 1977, surveys showed that 
more youn^ girls wbre joining their male peers in pot 
smoking (Petersen 1979), In 1978, the proportion of 
high school seniors who smoked marijuana daily rose to 
1 out of 9 (11 percent), nearly double the figures 'for 
dally use in 1975 (I In 17, or 6 percent). Dally 
marijuana use now exceeds dally alcohol use among high 
school seniors (6 percent) (Johnston et a 1 . 1977; also 
personal communication 1978), In fact, the percentage 
of teenagers who are daily users of marijuana may well 
exceed the 11 percent who acknowledge dally use In the 
survey. 

Traditional legal and ethical restrictions bar drug 
experimentation studies on minors and on females of 
reproducblve age. By 1978, there had been no controlled 
scientific research on the physical effects of marijuana 
on children and adolescents. Thus, parents and other 
adults concerned about youthful marijuana use must 
study the medical findings on healthy adult males with 
a sharp eye to decipher where those findings have 



C;.G. Nahas and W.D.M. Paton (New York: Percjamon Press, 
1979) ,^ Lqnaltudijial Research on Druc[ Use; E mpiri cal Find 
>J^iis ajidM^thodo log I caj^_[s sues, edited "by D. KandoFTNew 
Yorki H^Vlsted-Wliey, 1978), pp. 24, 73-99; D. Kanclel, 
Interpersonal Influences on adolescent Illegal drug use, 



edited by E. Josephson (Washington, ry. C . : Hal a ted-WlTeyV 
1974), pp. 207-238. Supplementary materials fropi indi-' 
vldual articles In professional- and medical journals at\cl 
from personal Interviews will be cited when they are par^ 
tlcularly significant for, the adolescent. In addition, 
the author conducted extensive interviews with parents, 
pf<Jjiiht r icM cins, and youru) mar'ijuana users in order to 
Ir^lude observational data. 
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particulalr s Lbnl f Lcance ^ for chLldfen, adolos<^ent5, and 
females. Thw must also be alert to animal studies! 
that focus on! growth and developmental effects that miy 
be partlcuUAly relevant to the maturing human. The^ 
widospread usd^ of this drug by adolescents and females • 
L8 unprecedented. In those Eastern societies whore 
marijuana usage is. endemic, it has traditionally been 
confined to adult males. 

The more frequent use of higher potency marijuana at 
younger ages has prompted^the American Medical Associa- 
tion (AMA) to revise its official position on marijuana. 
In its 1972 report, the AMA stated that there seemed to 
be "little conclusive evidence of long-term adverse 
consecjuences of marijuana use In the United States." 
However, in their December 1977 report they state that 
ongoing research has turned up "convincing evidence of 
health, hazards to certain persons." The 1977 report 
stresses that the group most vulnerable to the hazardous 
effects of marijuana are childr,en and adolescents: 

The effects of drugs on the ^oung, who are in 
early stages of both physiological and psycho- 
logical development, can be more pronounce|^ 
and persistent than effects on mature per- 
sons. . . . Marijuana is potentially damaging 
to health in a variety of ways, but it can be 
especially harmful when used by a person who 
is immature, unstable, or already ill. 

/ 

Reinforcing these medical warnings, some psychiatrists^ 
point out thAt because of the special emotioJhal and 
intellectual stresses of adolescence, drug use can 
interfere with normal psychological development. 
Rosenthal an^i Mothner remind aduljbs that regardless of 
their own attitudes toward adult lise^bf legal or illegal 
intoxicantB, they would be wise to take a clear, consist- 
ent position against any pisychoact ive drug usage by 
minors: 

Adolescents are suspended in tne moment of 
change-- insecure, uncertain, frightened, and 
more vulnerable than at any other time in 
their lives. If the process of change is 
disturbed, disrupted, then anxieties mount 
and the firming^up of identity, ^he purpose ' 
of all this turmoil, n^ay never be completed, 
and no adult will emerge from the damaged 
chrysal is of adolescence. 

Th(* surge of hormones., the pressure* of peer5i, 
the search for something to hang onto during 
their troubled passage--these mAke , ado loscents 
unlikely candidates for occasional social use 
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of marljudna. Their needs are too groat, * 
their self-discipline too rudimentary — and it 
is too dangerous for them 



\ ' . . (1972, p, 64) 



i\n some ways, the use of marijuana by young people 
biitween the ages of 10 and 15 presents parents with new 
opportunities as well as new responsibilities. They 
cai\^ educate their children about drug ..problems, ^nd 
they can articulate firm standards at ^^n age wh^n 
children are susceptible to parental influence axM 
guidaince, if parents can learn to deal credibly ahd 
ef fects^ively with marijuana, which is often the first 
drug afdolescents use, they can also deal effectively 
with ot^er recreational drugs. 

The following information, drawn from continuing mediqal 
research, \ may serve as a basis for family discussions 
on how mai^ijuana affects the developing body and mind. 



the physical effects of marijuana and 

the implication^ for children and adolescents 

Th9 0ff0ct$ of matUuana vary with porency. ' Chemists have 
identified over 350 chemicals in marijuana. Of these, 
more than 50 are\Qannabinoids, chemicals found only in 
marijuana, with effects which are only partially under- 
stood, THC (deltaAq,tetrahydro<i^mTmbinol) is the major 
psychoactive, or mi\)d-al tering , chemical in marijuana, 
but at least .three dther canhafi^oids that affect the 
mind interact with tA^^. Various^ marijuana plants and 
varioiis parts of the ^ame plant have differing amounts 
of the cahnabinoids an^ can produce different effects 
on users. in this respect, marijuana differs from 
alcqhol, which has a coni\rolled level of active ingredi- 
ent THC is a powerful h^^l lucinogenic chemical; however, 
marijuana users take THC i)^ a form diluted with nonpsycho- 
active plant material. 

In the 19^0s, most of the marijuana used in the United 
States , was domestic ^nd had low THC content ^(0.2 
percent to 1.5 perce0t ) ; During the 1^70s, a great ^ 
deal of marijuana consumed in theN United States has 
been smuggled frortj Moxico, Jamaica, and Colombia with a 
THC content averag'intj 2,5 percent to 5 pprcent. Despite 
the belief of many users that marijuana potency is 
determined by geography and climate (most dealers claim 
their warps are ''Colombian" ) , research shows that pTant 



Soo U,S, COngrosB 1974-75 and Turner 1979 
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Prom a biochemical standpoint, (concern about/ 
frequency of marijuana use is based on any/ 
pattern of repeated use which can lead to^^a 
buildup, of lipid-soluble cannabinoids in the 
body. Increased potency of marijuana md^ 
lead to more rapid accumulation of THC. 

For the purpose of evaluating potential risks 
for 10-- to 15-year-old users, the author 
defines frequency of use according to the 
following approximate scheme; 



Heavy: 

Regular: 

Infrequent: 
Experimental : 



five joints or more per 
week, whether smoked in 
1 day or spread through- 
out the week . 

one joint, or more p^r 
week, ^ 

less than monthly, 

a few experiments but no 
continued usage, ^ 



genetics are the major factors in prpduCing stronger 
marijuana. Thus, seeds from high-potdncy marijuana, with 
proper cultivation, will produce plants with a similar 
'THC coViteihtytTt the cold mountains of New Hampshire, just 
as tl^y will in the tropical peninsulas of Colombia, 
Recent news reports reveal that pot farmers in Oregon 
are already producing marijuana with 6 tfo 8 percent 
THC, This increase brings nf^arituana c]/oser to the 
potency of hashish (a concentrated form df the resin of 
the marijuana plant with 3 to 14 percent^THC ) , which 
has long been linked with more serious medical and 
psychological problems, " • ^ 

Rven more disturbing is the increasing use of marijuana 
oil and hashish oil, >iighly concentrated derivatives of 
the marijuana plant with THC contents ranging from 30 
to 90 percent (Pharm Ch om Newsl etter 1977). The oil is^ 
som'Gtlrpes Injected into tobacco "cigarettes. One drop 
of high quality hash otl Is enough to produce a hallu- 
cinogenic drug effect i^n many users. 

Because the oCfects of marijuana are largely based on 
the amount of pHychoactivo chemicals Ingested, this 
escalating potency Is of serious concern. Psychoactive* 
offoct also depends on' doeo pel: unit of body weight. > 
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Younqer users thus may be getting a double dose merely 
by using the s^me (juantity as adults. Young, inexperi- 
enced users are more susceptible to the acute panic 
reactions, and physical nausea, tremors, ^nd fainting 
that can resuJt^^ron smoking high-potency pot. 

Urtfortunately , iLst younystert^ assume that good grass 
means safe gra|s. Among both adult and adolescent 
users, drug-culture peer pressure can make the victim 
of a marijuana fraakout feel defensive or even g^iilty 
about his/her reaction. With increasingly potent pot 
available to youngsters, it is vital that they recognize 
that It IS a strong chemical that can cause freakouts 
and not the "un-coolness" of someone who ''cannot handle 
dope." ' » 

Heavy users de}feiop tolerance to mari/uana. Many people are 
not aware of the recent studies that verify that users 
develop a tolerance bo marijuana. Many have accepted 
the widespread street mythology of reverse tolerancer-- 
I.e., that heavy users need decreasing amounts of the 
drug. The heavy user requires increasing quantities of 
the drug (more joints or more potent forms) to achieve 
the same high. Although marijuana is not classified as 
an addictive drug (like heroin and the barbiturates), 
recent studies show that heavy, long-term use may cause 
mild physical dependency in some users ^s. they increase 
the>r dosage to satisfy higher tolerancdOSevels (AmeriCfer 
.Medical Assoaiation Council on Scientific Affairs 
19/7). In some foreign countries, where marijuana has 
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bneri used for centuries, many smokers consume up to 20 
iAints a day. Despite earlier assumptions that such 
heavy use would not develop in the United States, new 
surveys suggest that easier. and cheaper availability of 
tho» drug may result in tobaccolitie Use patterns among a 
minority. Reporters for the NBC television documentary, 
Roadinci, Wrfcting, and Reefer (1978), were surprised to 
learn that youngntors 9 to 15 years old are smoking 5 
to IX) marijuana joints a day. 

Weekend pot smokers or infrequent users ao not develop 
a physical dependency on marijuana. Most experience no 
physical problems when th^y stop using, but some heavy 
users do expedience such mild withdrawal symptoms as 
ipritabiUty, restlessness, decreased appetite, sleep 
disturbance, sweating, tremor, nausea, vomiting, or 
diarrhea. Young adolescent ujJers occasionally report 
those symptoms,- and parents and pediatricians should be 
aware that a temporary flulike syndrome may occur when 
a youngster stops heavy use. 

Marijuana, does not produce the same kind of hangover 
that alcohol does, and many adult users claim to export- 
once no negative effects the next day. However, some 
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Adults and njany adolescents complain of depression and 
fatigue after the high wears off. One .observer of 
adolescent pot smokers speculates that the marijuana 
hangover may occur in a subtle form: 

The experience of being high on marijuana 
tends ,to dissipate itself within a few hours, 
with or without an interval of sl.eep, and 
blend fairly smoothly into a normal state of 
mind. Because one experiences the drug this 
way, one tends naturally to consider the high 
to be the sum total of the drug's effect. 
But this view is mistaken. The THC has by no 
means completed its assignment. , , . A 
number of medical experts suggest that the 
acclaimed lack of hangover is actually a very 
gradually distributed hangover; instead of 
temporary nausea and a splitting head, the 
weekend pot smoker may feol edgy and irritable 
at school or work by mid-week. Heavier users 
may feel deeply *and chronically depressed. 

(Hawley 1978) " 

<* 

Th9 activ IngrmdIantM In murlluana accuiiiuiaf in iha body, thc and 

the other cannabinoids are fat-solublfe chemicals. They 
Accumulate in the fatty linings (lipid membranes) of 
the cells in the body and brain, and are metabolized 
out of the system very slowly. A week after a person 
smpkes one marijuana cigarette, 30 to 50 percent of the 
THC remains in the body; it is estimated that 4 to 6 
weeks are required to eliminate all the .THC. Thus, the' 
youngster who smokes on Saturday night and again on 
Weduesday gradual^ly builds up the level of THC in 
his/her system. Regular use--evdn once or twice a 
weok-'-'means the user is n^ver entirely free of the 
drug. 

The persistence of THC in the system differentiates 
marijuana from alcohol. Alcohol is a .water-soluble 
chemical that Is metabolized or "washed, out** of the 
body jrelatively quickly* Thus, the youngster who 
drinks too much will probably get sick and suffer a 
hangover the next day, as his/her stomach and liver 
work to process the alcohol. This detoxification is 
completed within 12 hours. Because THC is not water ^ 
soluble, it is not quickly washed out by the body • 
fluids. 

At present, scientists are not' sure how this accumula-- 
tlon of iTiarijuana chemicals ( including many cannabinoids 
dnd compounds other than THC) affects human health and 
development. w^Howover, . many observers of youthful 
marijuana sjnok'ers worry that this slow, subtle, accumu- 
lation within the body and brain may cause gradual 
personality and. behavioral changes. Youngsters who are 
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undergoing rapid and complex changes of body chemistry 
and • emotional development may be more susceptible to 
the accumulation of THC and other chemicals than mature 
adults. 

H9M¥y U90 of mmrllumnm dacrf thm Im^mlu of ««x hormon99 In 
mat9M mnd f9mml9$. Marijuana's depressant effect on the 
endocrine or hormonal system poses one of the greatest 
risks to children and adolescents, for a healthy balan<:e 
of hormones is drucial for normal physical and emotional 
development in young people. Some scientists speculate 
that the chemical str^uCture of THC may cause it to act 
as a ^'false hormone," interfering with aspects of 
normal hormonal function. Tests on healthy adult males 
reveal that' daily marijuana use lowers theit levels Of 
testosterone, the njajor masculinizing hormone (iK^olodny 
et al . 1976; Cohen 1976). For most of the test subjects, 
the testosterone levels fell within the lower range of 
adult normality. If there is no previous problem of 
sexual . dysfunction or lowered physical vitality, the 
hormonal effect on physically mature males is not 
generally serious. 

Although no testing has yet been done on youngsters^ 
researchers are concerned about the testosterone effects 
on young boys during puberty and the early stages of ' 
adolescent development. Healthy testosterone levels 
are essential for the normal processes of male sexual 
and physical development. The surge of testostetone 
production at puberty begins the major mascul iniza t ion 
process which physically transforms a boy into a man. 
Unnatural alterations in masculinizing hormones during 
this stage of development may affect physical growth 
and sexual maturation. In fact, the estrogenlike 
effect of T!iC may be responsible for the increasing 
cases of gynecomastia, or enlarged breasts, found among 
pot-smoktng adolescent boys (Harmon and AliApoulious 
1972, 1974; High Times 1976). • 

Research also shows that heavy marijuaiia use can reduce 
sperm count and sperm motility and increase the incidence 
of abnormal sperm in acquit males, i Like other heavy 
drug and alcohol abuse, marijuana abuse has also been 
shown to cause sexual dysfunction and in[ipotence (Nahas 
and Paton, in press). These findings raise obvious 
questions about the effect of heavy mar I j uan^ use on 
the developing reproductive systems of adolescent 
males. 

Because the hormonal effect on males ^aeems to be modi- 
atod through the pituitary gland, scientists have 
speculated that similar horiponal alterations also mdy 
occur in ^females. Marijuana experiments with rhesus 
monkeys, which have a hormonal and mGnsti»u<^l cycle 
similar to humans, indicate serious interference with 
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normal ovulation ( re'leaso of ^ eggs ) , lactation (milk 
making), and. tull-term pregnancies (SasAnrath et al 
. in press) . ' ai . , 

In July 197 8, lab' findings of altered hormone levels 
(Smith et al., in press), led Dr. 'Carol Smith to warn: 

THC's direct effect on the reproductive 
system mhy cause disruption of the gonadal 
functLon. An(i, we're extremely concerned ■ • 
about the effects of the drug on the develop- 
^ ing reproductive system of female teenagers. 

This phase of development is particularly 
^ vulnerable to disruption by drugs. 

^ (Mann 1978) 

When asked how much THC is required to inhibit sex hor- 
mones. Dr. Smith replied, "As little as one to two 
joLnts a day." The effect of these joints Usts "as 
long as two days. ' The a^ute effects are reversible for 
. the occasional or weekend smoker who stopst The chronic 
1978^^'^'" ^"'^"'""^^ effects— we don't know yet" (Mar 
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Irt August 1978, researchers reported that theb findings 
of the fLrst study of marijuana '.s hormonal effects in 
the- adult human female were consistent with those of 
the animal studies (Bauman et al. 1978). The study is 
not definitive: the 'marijuana-using women also used 
much more alcohol, making it difficult to sepatrate, the 
effects of each of the drugs. However, among the group 
of 26 women, 20 to 27 years old, who smoked marijuana 
, ^ or \norc times a week and used alcohol heavily, 
there was evidence of impaired ovulation and defective 
menstrual cycles in 38 percent of the caaes (veirsus 12 
percent in the nonusers). , The report notes that the 
impliqations of impaired fertility among adult females 
may be of "considerable practical importance." The 
researchers also found ' that although regular 'marijuana 
use decreases testosterone levels in males, it increases 
testosterono levels in females. Dr. Joan Bauman (1978) 
warns that botrh these preliminary findings are particu- 
larly relevant to adolescent girls. Any drug that 
affects nortrtal menstrual cycles in the adolescent may 
advorgol-y affect fertility and reproductive health Ln 
the yourig-adUlt. Girls with irregular cycles are 
particularly vulnerable to any hormonal disturbances, 
for healthy and rtgular* ovulation may take several 
years to develop" in the teenager- Increased testosterone 
levels may also aggravate acne problems in the adolescent 
girl. . > ^ 

Dr. feauman points out that we have learned the hard way 
that artificially induced hormonal alterations in the 
teenagec^ girl entail unpredictable i^isks. example. 
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the use of birth control pills in the past to establish 
more regular menstrual .cycles or to treat acne in young 
girls has been linked with subsequent fertility problems 
in. the adult. Recent findings that cigarette smoking 
increases the hazards of hormonal birth control pills 
Should provide further warnings to young girls and 
women about the possible complications of uq,ing mari- 
juana in conjunction with birth control pills or other 
medication. At present, no one knows what the results 
will be, - 

M^rl/uana Mmdking dammgrna lung and bronchial tl$aua. There is 
growing concern that the contemporary American practice 
of inhaling and holding marijuana smoke deep in the 
lungs may precipitate earlier and more serious lung 
problems than have been identified in 'counti'ies where 
marijuana use has been traditional (Henderson et al , 
1972; Petersen, in press). In 1976, lung researchers 
reported that smoking three to five joints a week is 
equivalent to smoking 16 cigarettes a day in terms of 
impaired lung function. That is, 5 joints equal 112 
cigarettes (Roseokrantz rind Fleischman, in press; Tashkin 
1978; Nahas and Paton, in press). 

Even rrv^re disturbing are the increasing sales of "power 
hitters" and "bongs, - Which are designed to blast 
marijuana smoke even deeper into the lungs to encible 
the smoker to achieve greater intoxi^cat ion. That the 
major users of these smoking gadgets are children »and 
young teenagers gives new significance to 'a 1974 warning 
that marijuana's harsh effect on the lungs opens up the 
"quite unexpected prospect of a .new crop of respiratory 
cripples early in life" (Paton 1974). 



Researchers are finding more and more tobaccolike 
substances in marijuana that make similar, though not ^ 
as rapid, contributions to physical impairment. Because 
marijuana smoke has more carcinogen^ ( cancer-cdus ing 
chemicals) than tobacco smoke, it may take fewer joints 
than cigarettes to cause precancerous changes in lung 
tissue. Unfortunately, most regular pot smokers also 
smoke cigarettes, thus increasing health hazards of 
both drugs, as well as intensifying the properties of 
both. For many marijuana smokers, the effort to stop 
smoking causes difficulties more like those caused by 
giving up tobacco than giving up alcohol ( Science 

JMarlluana hma advaraa aftacU on tha haart. Smoking a mari- 
juana joint immediately accelerates the heartbeat 
(tachycardia). Studies show that adults with impaired 
heart function suf^fer chest pain (angina pectoris) when 
they exorcise aft^r 'smoking marijuanaj. Smoking tobacco 
cigarettes also affects heart functioh, but the mari- 
juana effect* is even more pronounced. Thus, people 
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with known heart problems should not smoke marijuana at 
all- Physicians warn that marijuana's effect on heart 
function may pose an increasing public health problem 
if use continues tQ spread among older adults and if 
youthful users keep smoking pot as they grow older. 

Many heart weaknesses- in childr.en and adolescents are 
not detected., until later in life. Whether increasing 
marijuana use among youngsters will precipitate* earlier 
manifestations of latent heart defects is an open 
question, 

Aaothor tachycardia problem for youngsters id Aheir 
greater susceptibility to "acute panic reacti-^B^ from 
marijuana intoxication. It is possible that the sud- 
denly accelerated heartbeat, which is intensified by 
more potea^ pqt or hashishv- contributes to the "stoned" 
child's frIPghtening sengatibn that s/he hag lost • physi--* 
cal as well as mental control, 

Marlfuana u$a may raduca tha body 'a immuna raapon$a to varloua 
iniact§on9 and dlaaa9a9. Because marijuana accumulates in 
the fatty membranes of ^ the body cells, it affects the 
entire cellular process, including cell-mediated immu- 
nity. Although this complex area of research will 
require many years to establish conclusive findings, 
there is increasing evidence that marijuana use reduces 
or altera fundamental cellular -defenses against disease 
(Petersen 1979; Nahas et al . 1974; Nahas 1976), Because 
there has still been no centralized pooling of informa- 
tion from parents, physician's, and marijuana users 
themselves, the practical implications of the lab find- 
ings are still not established. However, the author's 
extensive interviews with pediatricians, parents, and 
young users indflcate increasing bronchitis, sinusitis, 
flus, and viral infection^; data from these interviews 
have not b^en systematically analyzed. 

THC accumulation may affact brain functlona. In 1976, Dr. 
Sidney Cohen reported that marijuana use may alter the 
relative rolos of the right and left hemispheres of the 
brain, with significant impairment of verbal -analytic 
vtasks. To some degree, his findings substantiate the 
(pbsopvation by a Canadian researcher that fegul^r 
marijuana use soems to decrease his students^ ability^ 
to abstract and synthesize or to perceive appropriate 
relationships when writing univ^si ty-level essays 
(Campbell 1976), In 1978, Dr. Robert Heath and his 
aaaociate^ revealed that his studies with rhesus monkeys 
indicai:ed that heavy marijuana use (one joint a day) 
produced permanent changes in deep-brain areas that 
affect emotion and behavior. Of part icular. significance 
was a widening 6f the gap be^tween bra'in cells (<the 
synaptic cleft) across which nerve impulses are trans- 
mitted (Harper et al. 1977; N'ahas and Paton, in press) ♦ 
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If such, brain changes also qpdur in human brings, they 
might explain th^^ slowing of though^t processes and 
speech patterns that have been obseryed among^ heavy 
marijuana uaers. 

The chemical action of marijuana on the braih produces** 
various changes in thought processes, such as impaired 
hiemory, difficulty in concentration, preoccupation with 
internal -visual imagery, and logical inconsistency in 
verbal ^communication. Most of these changes are not 
serious in the infrequent user and are linked maiif*y to 
the 2- to 6~hour period of intoxication. In the regular 
user, the changei^ tuay be more pera^istent, but they 
appear to be revVraible when use is diiminighed or 
stopped. However, in heavy> lt>ng-term | users, some ' 
neurological impairment may ^ irreversible — especially 
in ^erms of complex intellectual tasks irlvolving memory 
and ^analysis. ^ \ ^ * 1 ^ 

The escalating poti^ncy of mVrijuana produ^pts is raising 
new concerns' about more dramatic and adutef thought 
dL3or*dors among some users, 'while "actina as medical 
director of many mass youth festivafs, andl^rpck concerts 
during a lO-yoar period. Dr. William Abrujczi has treated 
over 5,000 drug-induced "bad trips.'* AljtJboygh LSD, 
amphetamines^ and marjy mixed (^rugs caused the mast 
>^DrOblems, he reports that so-called * "sifter grass" 
%i^rljuana placed with PCP) and "hash 6il" can preCipi- 
th^B an- immediaftd state of acute panic and disorienta- 
tion,, sometimes indifet ^f^cfuishable frgm schizophrenia, 
a^d that mar ijuana "flashbacks" are irap'idly increas- 
»ing — although fl^ahbacks are' usually momentary and 
raroly require treatment. Dr. Abruzzi^ warns ±hat young 
people accustomed to weak, "street gras"^" are* nprepared 
for the stronger substances often passed araUnd at rock* 
concerts (Abruzzi 1977; persorial interview 1978). 

Ini0rt0r9hc0 with p$ychomotor functions. Marijuana intoxica- 
tion, lik^ alc^t^hfil ^intoxication, impairs psychomotor 
^function. .Dr. Wil 1 iam^ol lin. Director of the National ^ 
Institiito on Druy Abu^e,'. spoke about this in hig July 
1979 testimony on the .'^Health Consequence of Marijuana 
Use" before the House Select Committee^ on Narcotics 
Abns« and Control :^ 

^These neurological concerns, based on clinical observa- 
tional, have been expressed by Dr. S idney ^Cohc/n, of the 
Marihuana Research Project, at UCLA School of Medicine, 
and by Dr;. Robert Gilkesbn, of Universi ty-^Hospital , 
Case Western Reserve University, and Dr. William 
.Stuart, of the Atlanta Neiyrologica 1 Clinic. See also, 
K.I, Pehr, "Pot- ijidUcod brain damage real possibility," 

, The Jou.lrnal (Addiction Research Foundation) 8 (June 

' 19?9): 6. 



RvLdcMico strc^ncjly suqynsts that boinq "high" 

* intorforea with driving^ flyintj and other 
complex paychomotor porformdrice at usual . ^ 
loVelH of social usage. With the exception 

^<^' one early, rather inadequate study, research 
IftvoLving such diverse areas as perceptual 
cdmpone-nts of the driving task, driver and 
flight simulator performance, tost course and 
actual^' driving behavior, all tond to show 

* significant performance and perceptual defici^.ts 
related to being high that ;nake functioning 
more hazardous. 

While there have been .n\i major recent studies, 
there is now some evidence that marijuana use 
at typical social levels may impair driving 
ability and related skills. Studies indicat- 
ing -impairment of driving skills include: 
Icihoratory assessment of driving-related 
skills, (iriver simulator studies, test course 
perform<mce, and actual street driver per- ' 
formarice. A study cc^nducted for the National 
fl ighway . Traf f ic Safety Administration of 
drivers involved in fatal accidents also 
sugq^ests possible marijuana involvement. 

Defipite tliieir commonly expressed belief that 
their driving skills aire impaired by cannabis 
intoxication, there is reason for believing 
that more ma r i j uana ^ users driven today while 
"high" than was true Jin the past. As use 
becromes i nc rr*as i ng 1 y common and socially 
ac:(M»ptable and as the risk of *arrest for 
simple possession decreases, still mote 
people arv likely to risk driving while high. 
In limited surveys, from ,60 percent to 80 
pcjrciMit of mari]uan<i users q^esti'oned indi- 
cated that they somot imes Mr ive while high. 
Marijuana use In combination with alcohol i«L, 
also quite common and the risk of the two W 
drugs uscni in combination iD^y well be greaterjj 
than that posed by either alone. ' ^ 

A stutly rc^ported in 1^/6 of drivers involved 
in fat<U accid*»nts in th(\ greater Bostori area 
was condurrterl by the Fioston University Accident 
Tnam. They found that marijuana pmokers were 
ov^rr^^prefuMited in fatal highway accidents as 
(Compared to a control group of nonsmokerg of 
simlltir age arid sex. * 

rhoro am s*»v*vral tronverginq linens of evidrujce 
that simulfit^id driving performarure for som?» 
subject n can he imf)aire(l whfMi inulf^r the 
Influence of marijuami, including ^users' 
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subjoctive^ asaossments of their driving 
ski 1 Is while "high, " moasuros of di^iving- 
rolatod performance, and finally, a limited 
study of actual highway fatalites. (Footnotes 
omitted . ) . . 

These findings have clear implications for teenagers, 
for whom automobij^e accidents are the major cause of 
death. In Minneapolis, reporters found that many teens 
drive while smoking pot (Rigert and Shellum 1977b). One 
17-year~old former pot smoker recalled driving while so 
high that "sometimes I Wouldn't hardly see. I wouldn't 
drive with anybody else who was loaded, but I'd drive 
myself no matter how high I was." A 16-year-old girl, 
who was a marijuana dealer in hjjgk-^chool , revealed 
that she often took other people's cars to make deliver- 
ies, driving without a license while stoned on pot3. "l 
feel scared now, thinking about it," Sihe s^id, "it's 
like going 8^ on the toads and not seeing s4!op signs 
that much . " 

There are many other areas in the medical research that 
raise quest io^is about the health hazarcfs of marijuan^ 
UHe--e.g., the possibility of chromosome damage, inhib- 
ited DNA synthesis, changes in the human genetic pool, 
and S(?tond-generat ion fertility problems. Because it 
will be ntciny years before these hypotheses can be 
testeci, and because most of these concerns' are too 
technical or too, remote to interest most 9- to 14-year- 
olds, parents will probably be wis<* to' confine their 
mar ijuana-he,ilth. discussions with their children to the 
physical problems most relevant to adoleseence. 

Parents should, be careful not to overwhelm the child 
with mar i juana . iriformat ion and tt) exercise tact and 
discretion in using di f ft^rmU^Ji^al th arguments at 
different times. For many younger children, the knowl- 
edge tiy^ift their patents oppose marijuana use becayse of 
hfalth hazards i s J su f f ic i ent . Often youngsters need 
only one sound re^ason tq say "no, thanks" when they are 
of|.erod the first joint.' 



psychological and emotional problem^ 
associated with adolescept marijuana use 

Although young adolescents tend to be mr)St: concerned 
about thf» effeots "^f marijuana ,ori their developing' 
horllos, parents ar*> often more concerned about the 
cjrug's of feet on their child/ s developing personality. 

P.e/Hori<il ify and behavior<>J changes will probably oceur 
U>ng before any physical changes^ become obvious, thpuyh 
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many of the psychological problems may have a physio- 
logical basis. Some observers or heavy marijuana users 
have dt'iscrlbed an cimotlvat lonal syndrome/ In which the 
user becoines apathetic, lethargic, passive, and with- 
drawn (Kolansky and Moore 1972; Bejerat et al , 1974; 
Malcolm 1976 ) , Younger users tend to lose interest in 
school, sports, clubs, and othe,r vigorous or engaging 
activities, Tfi«lr lives soem to harrow in focus, as 
they become more preoccupied both with the rituals of 
drug us<i and with drug -using friends ♦ The youngster 
may frequently be fatigued, depressed, and moody, S/he 
may have a tendency , toward paranoia and complain that 
everyone is "down on me" or that someone Is always 
"hassling me," Despite the apathy and withdrawal, s/he 
may flare up and become host lie when questioned by 
parents or teachers about altered behavior or attitudes, 

A major difficulty facing parents Is that many marijuana 
users cannot recognize that .the drug Is affecting their 
personality or behavior. Some adolescent^ psychiatrists 
point out that positive psychological change Is almost 
Impossible to achieve In the 15-yoar--old who began 
smoking pot at ago 11 and Who refuses to stop during 
the treatment period. They believe that only a drug- 
free regimen will allow the child to regain psychologi- 
cal health* 

Although the marijuana ^sor may not think s/hc needs 
psychiatric or medical help. Dr. Ian Henderson views 
this rationalizing process as a subtle but often unrecog 
nlzed danger among young marijuana users (1977), He 
warns that marijuana use today Is part of a "trendy, 
experiential movement that concerns pleasurable altered 
states oif consciousness"; the risk In this trend Is 
that there Is a temptation to Ignore a subtle and 
seductive development of "the drug-Induced state as a 
preferred state of consciousness," The danger then 
exists, particularly for the Immature and impressionable 
adolescent, that the druq-lnducod state will be' equated 
with normality and the drug-f ree state will be regarded, 
as "depressed, apathetic, and dull," As drug-altered 
living becomes increasingly normal, ^ drug dependence 
becomc^M a distinct^ possibility — regardless of the 
varying "addictive" qualities of the drug. 

One of the most striking examples of this type of 
ml Mpr> rcept Ion is found among ma r I j uana-ua I ng adolescent 
athloton. After a lengthy Investigation in Florida in 
197(), reporter John Wol In revealed that half of his 
county's 6,000 high school athletes smoked poh (Wolin 
1976; personal Interview 1977), The athletes themselves 
thought WollnVs figure was too low. 

Sports has long been doferuled an a sanctuary 
from the evils of society. The Investigation 
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of the hfows indicates that nothing could be 
further from the truth. "A coach today would ' 
havp, to be pretty naive to think his athletes 
are not part, of the main stream of the youth 
.culture," said a football coach, "It would 
be deplorable to condone it, but the reality 
of the situation is that it's everywhere," 

(Wolin 1976) ^ 

V. 

Wolin points out that despite medical studies which 
indicate the contrary, many teenage athletes believe 
they play better when high on marijuana: 

"Playing stoned wasn't like r thought it 
would be," 3a id one basketball player. "I 
figured I'd be slow, not really into it. But 
it wasn't like that. I felt 1 i^e r had more 
*style , , said a football player, "I can 

get stoned before a game, I ^nean real It blown 
away, and when I g6 out on the field, I don't 
even feel it. It makes me hyper. It speeds 
me up, t'\^ been getting stoned since seventh 
(jrade, so I know where I'm going to be. I 
know T can control myself when I go out on 
^the field enough so I won't show it," 

Ormj exports say athletes smoke pot becau^ it gives 
them a euphoric experience; "Once in a euphoric state, 
they feel they q^an do practically anything, p 

However, nonusing athletes and coaches clainV that 

players under the influence are only deluding them- 
selves whon^ they believe they have, greater playing 
capabilities," Perhaps the most insidious effect of 
adolescent marijuana use is that mood-altering drugs 
provide a quick and simple escape from the stresses 
that are a normal part of growing up. A youngster who 
continually blots out pain, boredom, or frustration, 
never learrts to cope with them. Many youngsters who 
hatiitually get stoned at parties and games do not learn 
to converse and to participate; they do not develop 
Social. Hkil Is, Being stoned is a self-absorbing, 
self-limiting, antisocial experience. Teenagers who 
continually "get high" may grow up believing -that 
getting high is the only way to enjoy anything. Young- 
sters vfho do not experience and grow out of adolescence 
because of requlat^drug use stand a good chance of becom- 
incj chemically dependent adults. 
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tho sequential pattern of drug use 

and Its possible Tmpact on the adolescent 

Although 'ma^^Liuana starves as the major "gateway drug" 
into the use .of 11 legal drugs, the major gateway drugs 
into marijuana use are •'two legal drugs-^tobacco and 
alcohol. Children are increasingly taught in substance 
abuse- programs in the schools that tobacco and alcohol 
are drugs with high potential for abuse. Thus, it is 
importj^nt fdr parent^, whe^thor or not they use tobacco 
or alcohol, to jrecognize the health hazards of both 
legal drugs and to include them in their antidrug, 
prohealth discussions with their children. The emphasi^s 
in parent/child health discussions should be the special 
vulnerability of the developing body and brain to the 
effects of all three drugs, and the possibility that a 
premature choice may lead to eventual chemical depend- 
ency. 

Marl/uana and tobacco. Children are trying tobacco ciga- 
rettes at younger and younger ages (Williams 1971). For 
many children, however, the critical ages are 11 and, 
12. A child's decision to begin smoking cigarettes is 
one of the most consistent indicators that s/he will 
try marijuana (Smith and Fogg 1978). The factors 
linkincj these two "smoking behaviors" are complex, but 
both are related to the desire to look "cool" and 
older, to be daring, and to relieve boredom and tension. 

Because children often receive thorough and impressive 
antismoking information in health classes, parents have 
.a sound base to work from i-n preventing their children 
from taking up tobat^-co smoking, the most addictive of 
all drug habits. By simultaneously dealing with mari- 
juana as a smoking problem parents can work to prevent 
both unhealthy habits. 

It is important for youngsters to realize that it has 
taken more than 40 years of research for the health- 
hazards of tobacco smoking to be proved and that tobacco 
would probably not have remained a legal drug if th<5se 
hazards h.id been recc^nized earlijpr. In the intervening 
years, however, a multibillion dollar tobacco industry 
has developed, with, an advertising and merchandising 
app<iratus sophis>t icated enough to lure millions of 
people into smoking and a powerful lobbying organization 
to discourage legislation against tobaji^^^o use. Medical 
research on marijuana is at the plaC^now that tobacco 
research was 30 years ago. There <>p^'clear signs that 
as the laws on marijuana a r^sof tel)<*ti , drug advertisers 
and merchandisers. will rapi(/!ly acc<<lerate their hard-sell 
campaign in an effort to make marijuana an entrenched 
economic interest . 



Tho Surijo(Hi General of th(i United States haM stated 
that tobagco Lm aasociated with 300,000 deaths each ' 
year, nearly 12 pefcont of all deaths ^in this country. 
Researchers point out that of thos« teenagers who smoka 
more than one or two casual cigarettes, only 15 pencenC' 
will avoid becoming regular dependent smokers — '•Once a 
smoker, always a smokerl This is only a slight exaggera- 
tion" (Russell L977), Moreover, as with marijuana use, 
the damage trom cigarettes is greater the earlier the 
habit is acquired, 

Mariluana and alcohol. Although the .^fnimined smoking of 
marijuana and tcibacco poses tii^^^i^ateH t threat to the 
healthy respiratory" developmen^\W\ado I e scents, the 
combined use of marijuana and alc6hof^poses even greater 
danger t(; their healthy physical^ and/emo t ional develop- 
ment. For many youngstef s^,,^?Ke ctecis ion to drink 
alcohol serves as a gateway tJB^rijuana use (though in 
some rhreas where marijuana is^'t3adily available, many 
children try pot before booze jT Despite the early 
hopes in tho 1960s that marvju^fi^, wl^ich then seemed 
less harmful than alcohol, wou/d ^Qplabe alcohol use, a 
survey in 1978 made clear that there h^s been no "trade- 
off" between these intoxicat irig xrhr^mlcals (Johnston ot ' 
aK 1977; also personal communication 1978). Instead, 
use of both intoxicants had accelerated among chil(Jl^en 
and teenagers, until the pot-plus-boo/.e consumption 
patt<?rn became the major drug abuse problem among 10- ' 
to 17-year-olda (U.S. News and Wor ld Report 1975 ) , 

Parents are often rel ioved /that their children are 
dr L nk ing^ instead of using illegal drugs, but they need 
to recognize that adolescent drinking patterns today 
are different from the teenage experiments of the 
1950s. Not only do youngsters start drinking earlier, 
tltoy (irink more fretjuently and more heavily. In 1976, 
an MKW survey of fourth, fifth, and sixth graders in 
various west coast school districts indicated that 45 

year, 72 percent of tho aoVenth graders in San Mateo, 
California, said they had used alcohol during the 
prr^ceding year (San Mateo County 1976), Nationally, 
mor€> than 7 0 percent of high school students have used 
alcohol, with 21 petcent drinking fi^e^or more drinks 
per occa^iort and 30 x>ercent getting drunk several timed 
each year (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 1978). 

\ ' ' ' 

Llk(* tobacco and marijuana use, regular alcohol use can 
do morr* physical and emotional damage to tho immature 
youngster than to the mature adult. Due to the differ- 
ences in adolfvscent body chr»mlstry, alcoholism as a 
(lisease can develop muchmorjD rapidly in the teonagen - 
than In the physiologically mature person. In 1978, 



perc<^nt of the children c<^^idered themselves alcohol 
users (Social Advocates fcflr Youth 1977), In the same 
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surveyors announced that while 7 percent of the adult 
population are problem drinkers, 19 percent of the 12- 
to 17-year-olds who drink are problem drinkers (U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 1978)/ 
Some expert^ predict that one out of five American 
adolescents will become chronic alcoholics their 
twenties. 

Unfortunately, many parents have become so frightehed 
about illegal druys that they turn a blind eye to the 
^se of alcohol by minors. 

Most parents of today's te9nagers grew up in 
the fifties. They feel relieved and compla- 
cent to see their teenage children turning to 
the values of those times, including the 
prom, the fraternity,' and the consumption of 
acceptable alcoholic beverages rather than 
••hard stuff* or marijuana. They feel no need 
to makn the use or misuse of alcohol a focus 
of family concern, and thus peer sanction or 
educaUion related to alcohol use predominates. 

(Ryback 1976) 

Dr. David Smith, who works with many young drug users 
at the Haight-Ashbury Free Medical Clinic in San Fran- 
cisco, warns that mixing alcohol and marijuana is 

breeding a whole new generation of new age alcoholics" 
(The Journal 1977). He notes that many of his adoles- 
cent patients have used marijuana before using alcohol; 
when they^dd alcohol, they use it to get more "wasted. 
Ignorance of the effects of combining alcohol with 
marijuana has almost proved, fatal in several emergency 
cases: * ^ 

These young people are unaware, %st as the 
medical community is unaware, that marijuana 
has some sedative-hypnotic properties. 
Therefore, it is partially cross-tolerant 
when added to alcohol. A kid who is using X 
amount of alcohol and Y amount of marijuana, 
one ddy comt>inea the two. Ho does not realize 
thoy are partially addictive and it puts him 
ove r the top . ^ 

Complete intoxication, and often acute alcohol poison- 
ing, is the result. 

M^rllumnm mnd othmr lllmgml druQB. Although tobacco, alcohol, 
and marijuana in combination are the major adolescent 
drug problems, there is also growing evidence that many^ 
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marljuand users Uy other illacjal druys. In 1976, Dr. 
Robert L. DuPont, then Dii^ector of the National Institute 
on Druy Abuse, pointed but that various surveys clearly 
demonstrated that "marijuana is the gateway into illicit 
drug use in America today. If people do not use mari- 
juana, they simply do not use other illicit substances." 
Among the great numbers of teenagers who will try 
marijuana at some time, the great majority will not try 
other illegal drugs. However, a substantial majority 
of heavy marijuana users (that 11 percent of a school 
population who smoke several timOs or more a week), 
will try harder drugs. ^ 

In 'lv^78, 59 pe;:cent of high school seniors reported 
some marijuana use and 36:5 percent reported using 
other illegal drugs (Johnston et al. personal interview 
1978). Other druys used were predominantly "pills"-- 
stimulants, sedatives, and tranqui 1 izers--which were used 
by about 20 percent of the seniors without a physician's 
prescription. Fourteen percent used various hallucinogens 
or psychedel ics, such as LSD, mescaline, peyote, and p«il~ 
ocybin. Two drugs that rapidly became f asliionable, and 
whose use rates doubled in recent years, were cocaine (13 
percent) and phencyc 1 idi ne or PCP (7 percent) (Johnston 
et al. personal interview 1978; Abelson et al. 1977). 
Heroin use remained relatively stable at about 2 percent. 

Dr. DuPont observed: "Only a portion of those who 
reach any step go on to the next, so that we have 16 
million regular marijuana users but only 500,000 heroin 
users (in the total population). The interesting thing 
is that when people stop using drugs, they Usually go 
back down these same steps in' reverse sequence" (U.S. 
)i9^A .Wor Id Report 1978), Marijuaria use is a^pre- 
cursor for those who go on to other drugs. Among users 
of stimulants and sedatives ("uppers" and "downers"), 
97 percent report previously using marijuana; 100 
percent of hallucinogen users report using marijuana; 
and 100 percent of cocaine users reporting using mari- 
juana (DuPont 1976). 

The sudden rise in the use gf PCP or "angel dust" has 
particular significance for parents and children. 
Known \xke of PCP has jumped from 3 to 7 perapnt among 
12- to 17-year-olds. PCP is often marketed ^ marijuan^ 
users under a variety of^ fancifuUand deceptive street 
names. The best way to avoid P(^P, a very dangerous 
^drug, is to avoid marijuana. T^e youngster who does 
not use pot is not likely to use PCP, either intention- * 
ally cJr accidentally. 

\' 

When a teenager begins to mix drugs s/he enters an 
unpredictable and dangerous worlds When most young 
people try ^hatVfirst marijuana joint, they do not 
expect to become polydrug abusers. The reasons why so 



^,many yourujsters (d\najoi"Lty of rey^ular usurs) eventually 
try other drugs are , uruioubtedl y complex. Pot may 
become borinq ,atter awhile, and youngsters may seek to 
htiighten the ettect by adding other Intoxicants. 
Alcohol is the mogt common choice, but PCP and cocaine 
are becoming more common. Or, a child may turn to 
otht?r drugs to counteract the lethargy that often 
accompanies habitual marijuana use. A child may succumb 
to peer pressures to tr;y other drugs, or s/he may 
experiment out of curiosity or a des^lre for adventur:e* 

Another factor may be the youngs te r * s contact with 
dealers who are themselves frecjuently multidrug users. 
It is importeint for parents to r<.^cognize that the use 
of the word "dealer" instead of "pusher" reflects the 
vo 1 untary , two-way , consume r.-suppl ier re la t ions hip 
within the drug cultiijro (Langer 1977 ; Lieb and Olsen 
1976). Users tend to think of dealers as friends, not 
as criminals. However, despite the friendly style of 
the dealing world, drugs cost money. ^ve'n $1 join4:s 
add up to a considerable expen>*e^-*^r the seventh or 
eighth grader, and naturally the coso^rises as a child's 
consumption increases. Thus, youngs^ters who become 
heavy users of marijuana may deal ^ on tTVe side to pay 
for their own supply, to get a little pocket money, or 
to supply other friends. 

In M i nrmapol i s, reporters who investigated the teenag^ 
pot-supply network in "Marijuana High," learned that 
the t^renagers often pay a high ^rice: 

TeC^riagers are at the end of the pot line. 
They are the victims of ripoffs and retalia- 
tions, price gouging and bum dope, mixed 
/ chemicals and immature minds. They are the 

victims of each other. *ln the teenage jungle 
of pot dealing, those who live by the ripoff 
also suffer from the ripoff. They kill each 
other's dogs or tear up each other's Kirniture 
or b(?at each other up In vengeful forays 
after money lsn''t paid, pot isn't delivered 
^^.or supplies are stolen. 

In this underground of youthful lawlessness, 
thoscr who enter the "business" also live the 
roles. They hide their weld in hollowed-out 
books, false pockets, secret I Inings , or 
uncjt^r a hat; they do their dealing in toilet 
stalls, tight indoor crowds, or loose outdoor 
groups-'-perhaps with a lookout, perhaps not. 
' .Somet imes they got caught; most times they do 
not.^ 

The teenage r deale rs ge t away wi t h the i r 
ripoffs because unsophisticated customers are 
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constantly coming into the market. If a 
dealer is stuck with an over^upply of cheap 
•grass, he or she can always peddle it at a 
junior high school. If the dealer needa some 
quick money, he or 5ihe can usually inflate 
the price on a n^ivo **jock" or eager newcomer, 

fRigert and Shellum 1977a) 

The Minneapolis teen dealers trace their own multidrug 
inyolvement to three ma in * f actors-'-they got h i rod of 
pot, or their friends tried other* drugs, or dealer^ 
pushed them to try other drugs, \ 

A youngster who is deeply involved in- drugs, even when' 
it is *'mere" marijuana, usually turng to his/her dealers 
as mentors and guides ^instead of to his/her 'parents or 
other responsible adults. In Washington,^D,C, , one 
mother of a pot-and-PCP "wasted" boy recounted that her 
eighth-grade son and six close frijcnds trusted pot. ' 
("They could handle it. None of them failed school, 
got caught, or was busted.") They respected their 
dealers ("The kids trusted them the way parents trusted 
a long-sought honest car mecfhanic"). By the time theSe 
teenagers were juniors in high school, they were shoot- 
ing heroin. By age 18,* three of the friends were dead 
from drug-related accidents; one had suffered brefin 
damage froin inhaling intoxicating chemicals^ and the 
other three were alive but "nearly phobicf" about the 
dangers of driigs and drug dealers (De Silva 1977), 

In su/nmary, the youngster who uses a variety ot drugs 
becomes vulnerable to the unpredictable and dangerous 
effect!? of mixing drugs and of mixing with drug dealers. 
For the young multidrug usjQr, the temptation to deal 
increases with the vivr iety, ' frequency , and duration of 
drug use. Parents need to be aware that "nice kids" 
can drift thoughtlessly and careLessly into dealing as 
their drug expenses increase and as pressure ftom 
dealers and other us^r^^ increases. Pa^rents also need 
to recognize that any Mouthful drug dealer is in danger 
of be ing arretted , 

the marijuana legal situation— roots and ramifications 

The status of marijuana in the criminal justice system 
is confusing. In the 1960s,* as marijuana use increased 
at colleges and (^universities, many Americans were 
disturbed by the criminal charges brought dqainst young 
•adult pot smokers who were otherwise law-abiding citizens 
In 19f>7, a 19-year-old could get 10 years in prison in 
somo Gtatos for . possess i ng small amounts of marijuana. 
This harsh penalty seemed unequal to the crime; the 
pattern in the 1960s of infrequent use of low-potency 
marij\iana by healthy young adults did not seem to 
create a serious enough social or hqalth problem to 
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warrant siuch harsh criminal penalties. Many law enforce- 
ment officials were reluofcant to enforce the severe and 
^ seemingly unjuat marijuana laws, and a public movement 
began to revise the rfiarijuana laws. 

In ^ome parts of the courftry, the public response to 
the marijuana dilemma has been to ^reduce the penalties 
for personal use of marijuana. In many States, posses- 
sion of less than an ounce of marijuana for persor\al 
use is a misdemeanor instead of a felony. This is 
"decriminalization; Unfortunately, this term" is often 
loosely defined by its proponents and widely misconstrued 
by the public. Adding to the confusion is the fadt 
that marijuana l^ws vary widely from State to State; 
and iij many places little or no attempt^s made to v ' 
enforce these laws. w 

Two points are crucial for parents and young people to 
recognize. First, decriminalization is not legalization 
of marijuana. Marijuana remains an illegal substance 
in all 50 States and there are severe criminal penalties 
for dealing or intending to deal. Second, decrimi- 
nalization applies to adCilt use ^f marijuana. Use by 
minors continue.^ to be illegal, although it is us^ually 
handled by the juvenile justice system. 

The debate over^ marijuana' s legal status needs to be, 
focused more clearly on adults; there are forceful 
arguments both for and against revising the marijuana 
laws, Iput they apply to adults. The failure of the 
debaters, on both sides, to make clear distinctions 
between adults and minors has created confusion about 
the continuing restrictions on the use of all drugs by 
juveniles--including alcohol and tobacco as well as 
marijuana. 

Most young teenager!^ do not have an informed viewpc/int 
on marijuan'a decriminalization;" many believe that, 
decriminalization moans that pot will be legal and , 
cheaper. Thus> it is important for parents to keep ( 
informed about the current l^gal situation, and to work 
' to instill in their children understanding of and 

respect for the law. The expejciences of the States 
that have deer fmlnal ized possession of small amounts of 
marijuana for personal use by adults is that ma ny 
Youngsters interpret any reform of the marijuana laws 
as an open invitation to smoke pot. Surveys dUiow 
that juvenile use, trafficking, and driving under the 
influence of drugs accelerate rapidly in the wake 
of liberalized adult laws (Cal i fornia" State Office 1977; 
New York State Division 1978). ^ , . 

niven the .tremcjidous problem that law enforcement 
officers face with bigtime, highly organized criminal 
trafficking in all drugs from marijuana to heroin, the 
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problem o£ marijuana dealing at the street level has 
been assigned a lower priority. This does not mean that 
the police and narcotics officers condone adolescent 
marijuana use or minimize the social and legal hazards 
of sucM use. But the family Is the best place to control 
the growi'ng problem of marijuana use by minors. The 
educators, the government, and the police sepm to be 
saylng--"Parents, It's up to you\ " ^ 

■ 7 




4. what you can do to 
prevent or stop your dhild 
from using drugs 

"As the preceding , chapters have shown, /your child is 
growing up in a society increasingly ' saturated with the 
values and practices of the' drug culture. At the same 
time that your child is bombarded with "use drugs" 
messages from the popular music, media, and merchandis- 
ing worlds, the traditional institutions th^ once were 
a source of stability have lost much of their influence 
over the young. However/ despite a rash of headlines 
procfaiming that "The American Family Is Falling Apart, 
a 1977 study^-d^scovered that "Teenagers' Say Parents Are 
Greatest Influence" (Encyclopaedia Britannica Education 
Corporation 1977), 

•« 

Rosenthal and Mothner remind us that the drug abuse 
problem can be solved, especially if parents become 
active in the effort to solve ib. Noting that drug use 
among you^ngsters is probably the most disquieting 
dilemma of our times, they observe: 

In a frenzy of concern, some patents and some 
communities demand solutions the same si'ze as 
the problem, hjjge answers. They waiat vast 
educational campaigna for ^ug abugQ preven- 
tion, massive tjreatment programs, and rigid 
enforcement of drug prohibitions to cut off 
. drugs at or near the source. 

:There are many plaitfi proposed today to end 
rampaging dryg abus4, and few of them assign 
much reipons'tbijtlty to the family. Conven- 
tional wisdom seeing to have relegated the 
fam^rV to the 8ociol4)gical scrap heaP/"^ dumped 
it as an outdated and underpowered piece of 
social machinofy. ^ The search is 'for ^ 
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ingtitut Ippal artswors. , , ... .But the family ^ 
remains the best bulwark against drugs. . . . 

Drugs arc an obvious peril, and the beat 
protection young peo^>lo have against this \ 
particular peril is their parents. Most o'f 
the time, parents can prevent their children 
« from using drugs--or '6top them i^' they have 
already begun*. 

(Ros(^nthal and^Mothner 1972, pp. ix-x, 15) 

In 1972, as mart]uana use afhtong adolescents began to * 
rapidly accelerate, drug counselors began to warn 
parents; 

There is close to an even chance that your 
youngsters will play around with some drug * 
^uomeUay. It^ is the worse kind of unreality 
to oxpo<;t them to scamper through adolescence 
without over doming up against drugs.' Since 
you can't protect your children from what has 
* become an almost^inevitable 'encounter, you 
had best prepare them for it and prepare 
yourself, too. ... If drug .trT>ublos come, * 
you must be ready to stick by your [no drug] 
attitude and make your attitude stick. ^You 
cannot wait fc/r druggism to "burn out". ... 
Your attitude about drugs is no attitude at 
all if It permits children to decide about 
^ drugs for themselves; itywiU not be -jrespon- 
Sible if it allows adolescents to use psycho- 
active driigs regularly or even occasionally. 
..^^ To many modern parents, a blanket drug prohibi- 
tion sounds hacd-nosed and autocratic. It 
is. Rut there tire .^ound reasons for it and 
ways to establish it and make, it hold. 
Parents have more muscle than they are usually 
prepared to use, more resources than they are 
willing to pi|j| into play. All that is required 
is one sin^plo but vqry difficult decision — 
making up your mind* to gft to the limits 
, necxisaary to keep your youngster clean* 

(Rosenthal and Mothner 1972, pp. 17-18) 

In 1974, , two ""family counsel<#s warned parents: ^ 

We cannot afford to underoi^t irha te drug u.gage. ( 
, Wliat a few years ago,"was^ a minor problem on / 
college campuses is now \n the grade school^ 
* . , Non^> of us can make the mistake of 
>oeihg it ''somebody else's child, not 

mini?." If yc^ur teenage son or daughter is 

/ 
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"avorago/' he or nhe has already expor imontod 
^,wlth drugs, or will soon, 

(Bird and Bird 1974, p, 182)* 

By I97B, ostlmates ot marijuana us among adolescxjnts 
ranged trom 60 to 80 percent, ^ 

Parent power can reverse this trend, and parent power 
begins LTi the homeJ 

what you can do 
within your own family 

I) b'eok out information on driKjs and the curr'pnt d^rug 
scone in order to be a c:redible s^Hrce of information 

1^.^^. Most communit^ue^r^ave drug ~and ai'coh^ 

abuse programs that can provy^lo literature and counseling 
Public and urdversity UbraiAes carry many reference 
.books on legal and illegal/ drugs. Many excellent 
pamphlets can be ordered f^om Fecic^ral and State Govern- 
ments, (See selected, blbl iography , ) 

*De wary, how ever, about much of the material on mari- 
juana, which is not usually written with children and 
adolescents in mind. Furthermore, most of the important 
physiological research on marijuana appeared after 
.1072, wheri marijuan.^ standardized for THC content 
became^ more widely available to scientists (Doorenbos 
1979),' Thus, it is important to find updated studies 
on marijuana. The National Institute on Drug Abuse 
plans major researcrh on the particular problems of 
ad9H?scent marijuana use, so there should be more • 
useful * informat ion available in the futlire. 

Keep up with l(^(:ril press and media coverage on the drug 
c/icems but watch for blasted, misleading, or over- 
simplified c()V(?raqe, Try to keep informed about the 
new fad drugs because curiosity and misleading informa- 
tion may make your children especially susceptible 
to them. Your familiarity withi fad drugs will enhance 
your credibility with your children. If drug-advocacy 
litfvrature is sold , i-n your community, read it to learn 
more about the commercialized drug culture. 

You i\n not need to "rap" or talk street slang with your 
child, 5>/he needs to ha.yr an adult point of yiew on 
driKjs; s/he gets enouc|h rai)ping and slaruj from his/her 
peers, Iriitiat© discussions with your kids about drugs 
and the local rhiuj scene, making the subject a shared 
area of interest, Tt is imf)ortara for your child to 
rMCf)(jril/.f> that you are interested in what Is going on 
in his/her world, ' 

I * 



Atlanta policewoman Dorothy Leslie emphd8i/.ei9^ how 
Important it is for parents to learn abolit the youthful 
druy scene and to use that ki\owledge; ^ 

Prior to working at the p6lico department, t 
didn't know anything about drugs and Gr:itniG. 
I've learned a lot and it's helped me a lot 
In auld'ing my own kids. rt charigec^ the way I 
Woiflii have brought, them up. I'm 4\iot firmer 
than I would have been. It's not eJiough to 
toll kidrt to be oart^ful, to btay awiV^y* from 
drug.s.. You've got to ^how thpm and know' what 
you're talking about. 

(McElroy 1977) 



Keep the drug situation an open topic ot conversation, 
but do. not depend on your children your only source 
of informat ioYi. Ask questions of other parents^ teachers 
youth counselors, narcotics officers^ and oeighbors. 
Talk to your children's tr iends ; they will often welcome 
the chance to open Up with somebody other than their 
parnnts. Kids like to talk to adults — thj^ more the 
bettor. 

2) Be alert for s icj^ns of drug use. There may/not be 
any Immediate physical s igns of ' mar i j uana , halljacinogons , 
or pill use. Alcohol is easy to dott»ct becausfe of its 
odor. Mari jij^ana use is ^^arder to detect. Cigarettes 
and beer/are of ten' used to disguise the odors of mari- 
juana on the assumption that parents won't par\ic about 
their uso. Ki,ds oEten usxi incense, room deodorizers, 
or perfume to disguise the odor in their rooms or cars. 

To the question, "How can tell if my child is taking 
drugs," two drug counselors reply: 

There are no auro proofs, except finding the 
drugs or finding the child taking drugs or ^ 
coming upon him when he is high or low o/ way 
out somewhere. . . . Instead of looking for 
drugs, or symptoms of drug uso, look for 
changr^s in the youngster himself. Is he 
keeping peculiar hours? lias his schoolwork ' 
suddenly gone bad? Has he lost weicjht? Has 
his dress changed from casual and floppy to 
downright dirty? Is, he often vague and 
withdrawn? Many of these changes, like 
frfxjunnt changes of mood, are typical of all 
adolescents at one time or another. Their 
^ need for privacy may lead them to secret 

ways, furtive phone calls, and meetings that 
havr» nothln(|. to (1o with .drugs. However, if 
you know your child andj you have caught On to 
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<i coirtl) i ruit ic^n of thi^sc^ cluitup^s, then you hdvb 
g6c)Vl rucison for m.ikiruj <i mov(* . 

(Rosenthal and Mothnf»r 1972, p, 70) 

Physi(:i<inJi who sptM:i<ilizc in <iciolc»scc*nt mcnilcino warn 
th<it. p«i rents shoultl not ra|; ional ize troubling charujes 
in tht^ir children's boluivior by aayincj, '''It's probably 
just «i phase.'' Thoy list symptoms such as low 
tolc^ ranco or frustration, poor impulse control, muddled 
thinkinq, d(*preM«ion, truancy, and lac:k of active 
participation as dantjer signals (Blotcjj^ 1977 ) ♦ 

The problem may not b(,» clruqs---but there is <i possibility 
that druqs may b<» either the immodiato cause or a con-- 
tributincj factor. For example, the youngster may be upset 
with a- q i r 1 f tj lend (^r boyfriend, frustrated with a touqh 
m<itli course, or feelin<| unpopular at school;- if ^/he 
ustMi drucjs ^^^^jnar.k the.se feelintj.s, thoy terui to get ev^?n 
mcjrc^ (^ut of control. Fxcdssive cc:)mplaints may indicate 
a drug- i nduc;(^d inab'ility to cope with normal adolescent 
stress. 

If your cli^i Id demonstrates some of ttiese bt^tiav i o r<il 
symptomj;, (io tiot <u:cuse him/her of using (irugs. Iristc^ad, 
spend more time with your son, or daughter. Keep your 
eyi' on your child and get to know more? abc)ut: his/her 
friends. Br* ahart to cottier problems^ and asK him/her 
if s/h(» is drinking, smoking pot, or usincj other drugs. 
If s/he admits to dru(| use, immedi<itely bcnjin a family 
effort to curtail it.*. If s/tie denies using drugs, but 
the symptoms remain, intetisify yr)ur investigation of 
your child's fritMids, activities, and environment. 

Tf you then find physic:al eyi(hnice of drug us(>~-such as 
th<» srnel I of marL)uan<i (<i,sw(>et odor, like burnt rope-) 
a but t or "rt)<u*ti" from <i marijuana joint, scmmIs, leaves, 
mritcht^s, rollirxg papt^rs, pipes, "bongs," alcohol con- 
tainers, p()wder5;, pills, eye(irof) bottles, inuense, or 
room deodorisers, take Immediate action. 

n Make it clf^rir that you will rK)t al low jfour child t;o 
use drucjs. Take i\ firm i*ntel lectual and emotiorval 
5;tand, and t h(Mi spend a lot of time with your child. 
Do ru)t <ir(|Uf» with liim/her whcni s/he is "stoned" on 
drugs or alcohol nr whtMi you are too angry to be coherent 
ar\d re<isf)nrib 1 f» , T<i]king with your child is the most 
imjKjrtant part ot the process. This should not be a 
()n(»^shf)t outburst pj <\ )()-minut(^ ctuit br»twrM»n appoint'-' 
menls, but the betjirunnfj of an on<|olng, opcMi-ended 
discnsRion, Dr) Dot attack your child, put him/her down, 
or sneer. Ti/he needs tielpl ^ 

het your child know wiry you <u e ups(*t ribout h<s/hf^r 
(1ru(| use. Tr»l.l your (^hlld what yr)U have riot ic:ed <vbo'\ii 
his/her beh<lvlor or moods or pruoccvipa t ions . Tell your 



child why you are afraid of drug use. Oon't become 
hyatorical exaggerate the dangers^ot drug^^~you will 
only aeom ridiculous and out of touch with reality. 
But don't be afraid to let your aon or daughter know 
that you are hurt, diaappointed, and worried. 

Inaist that both of you educate yourselves better about 
both legal and illegal drugs aad their effects. Focus 
your discussion of these effects on the particular 
problems and experiences of your child's age group. 
Try to get him/her to talk about what bothers hihi/her, 
whom s/ho likes or dislikes, what satisfies him/her 
most, what s/ho wants to become. Help your child 
understand the physical changes, psychological conflicts, 
sexual urges, and mooda^ that are a normal part of 
adolescence. Emphasize how important it is that drucj 
intoxication and sedation not^^nter f ere with these 
c^omi^l ic4 ted chanyes. Make 1 clear that learning to 
handle pressure, to cope with depression, to endure ^ 
frustration, to survive loneliness and pain, is what 
allows a child to mature into adulthood, if booze, 
pot, or cigarettes are used to "ease the pain" ior 
^relieve the boredom, the yourtgster may never learn how 
to cope with these things naturally and normally. 

Hol(l out eventual independence as the goal you want for 
your child. But make cloar that the kind of -premature 
IndependQHce s/he wants now jeopardizes the <:hances for 
achieving genuine adult indepefidenqe, ^ Your most cred-- 
ible and (Effective argument for prohibiting premature 
drug use is that it mJy. prevent him/h^r f^am eventually 
gaining full i rui(»p(»nd«nce as a young\adult. Therefore, 
define clearly whaf you mean by hoal\hy growth — the 
cViVolopment of an energetic and attraJ^tive body, a 
clear and ca[)able mind, an <ibility to control impulses 
and emotions, a' cheerful and optimistic attitude, and a 
self-confident personality. 

4) Rack up lout: "no drug" rule with a clear and con- 
sistenf set of b(»havioraj rules and be willing to " 
enforce* th(»m. During the period when your child ' s 
natural impulses am to experiment and push to test 
bf)undariei, it is vitally important that you give 
him/hf»r strong, fair limits by which to define himself 
or herself. it is difficult for an adolescent to live 
In a loose, shifting family environment. In countless 
interviews with druq-troubled older teenagers, one 
h<«.vf^M complaints about parents being hypocritical, 
in(n>nsistent, permissive, selfish, or aloof, but almost 
never any (n)mplaints about strictrtesn, rulcjs, curfews, 
chaperoni n(|, or involvement. The No. 1 and No. 2 rules 
rojf. todviy's parents 5?tu)uld be; **r)on^t be afraid to-be 
a i^trony parent, and *^non^t be afraid of your ch ildren I " 
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In his book, RaiBincj Chil(ir«n in a Dif t icul t T ime : A 
PhlloBophy ot Parontal Loadorship ^and High J.dealj3 
( 1974 ), Dr. S[)Ock omphaa izos that [)arentai timidity is 
the most common problem in child rearing in America 
todriy. He stresHcs that parents must function a» 
cjrownup mentors wh'en raisiruj teenagers, for parental 
uncertainty and i neons i s t<Mu:y only confuse <ind ancjer 
adolescents. Dr. H[)ock turther urges parents not to 
lower their exjXMjt at ions ot how adolescents should 
behave and, (^sp(»c i a I ly , not to worry that their strict 
stcuulards will alienate their children or cause maladjust- 
m*5nt . 

Chi|(iren are made more comfort. ible in having 
been ke[)t » from wrongdoing or in paying for 
it. Underneath, they feel grateful to their 
ptirents. Naturally thoy won't say thank you; 
they grumble or sulk temporarily, but this 
doesn't mean they have been di^sciplined 
unwisely. All children, being lawyers at 
h(*art, will (experiment once or twice with 
trying to mak(e parents feel c/uilty for some 
disapprov.il or 4)unishment. If the parents 
• ar*^* ur»ahle tf:) fend off such a reproach, 

children will surely bombard them with more. 

FUecause tlrug us(^ occurs within the context of a young 
persori's soci.»l, ac.idemif:, ancl family life, an effective 
rulf* agairist driKjs should be maintaine(i in context with 
other rules. Therc^foro, p.irc?nts should decide what ' 
t h(?y exp(M:t from their chihiron and what they expect 
from thems(^lves. ^With full consideration for the 
individual fThilfi's interests and abilities, parents 
.should lay out f:lear ground rules on schoolwork, chores, 
fiating, frieufls, phone caljs, manners, curfews, etc. 

Parent 51 shoulfi make sur(» that their children's group 
act iviti(^s are supervi«:?ad by an informed adult. A 
n.iive cht»[)erone may Qot ru)t 1 ce if the kids are stoned 
or if sever, »1 disappear from the* funct ion. Your child 
stiould know tlu^ rules, arid s/tie should know that an 
cidult i arf)ur\d wl»o also knows t tie rules. Ttie knowledge 
t»t»at s/he will probably get caught and be punished if 
A/t\e breaks t t»e rules will help wtien s/he is faced with 
peer pressure to use drugs or alcohol . 

M.»ny parent?; (^mplain tt»t»t. it is difficult to enforce 
l)et»avioral r u Icli; - -espr^c i a I 1 y amf)ng tfu^naciers. It is 
imi)ortant tf^ est\blist» a fair and effec^tive j)urn stimenl , 

. at»d to use it each» time a yovuujster gets out of lino. 

i rt may c^nly t ,5kc a stiort whih* or it may take some 
. iponttis to tirlrtlly convince^ your child that you, are 
,^ieriour». This fje r i f)us ruMis will mean i\ lot to even the 
mf)St trout) led youngstor. ft gives your daughter or son 
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aomethinq to hnld onto as s/ho begins to reorient 
his/her behavior away from druq use. 

Onti of the rno.st.* «^ f t'ec:t i'vo pun i i?hrnunt s is qround incj . 
This forces t hu child to stay hotnt) and gives parents 
the chance tk-^ talk al)OUt the problem over a period of 
time. If peer i)ro:;sure is part of the problem, cjround- 
my extracts the child from the group. Groundincj is 
even more successful when the youngster is also cut off 
from telephone contac^t with friendft. It also should 
insure that thi» youngster cloths not use any drugs during 
4.he homobour\d [)c»riod. This may require such urn3leasant 
tasKs as searching the lujusc and the child's room, 
locking up liguor and medications,., and keeping other 
peoi>le out of the house. If 'the young person has 
btx^ome a regular drug user, s/he will need time to 
<:l(vin out his/her body and clear up his/her mind before 
s/he can even begin to change his or her attitudes and 
bohav Lo r , 

According to the severity of the infraction, other 
privileges within the hone may be revoked--such as 
watc.'hing television or t-ating with the family. One 
[Minishment that often h)ring3 Immediate reaction from 
teenager*^ is takiruj away their electronic appliancf^s: 
blow dryers, steam curlers, record players, makeup 
mirrors, radios, etc. 

If, aft^^r some months, the pr(3blem becomes too much for 
the family to handle, parents shc^uld seek professional 
help. Howevr^r, such outside help should supplement the 
family effort; it should not be a substitute for contlnu 
ing parental involvement. Furthermore, parents should 
find out about the counselor's attitude on adolescent 
drug us(^--doe's s/he advocate or condone a juvenile's 
"responsible use" of an illegal drug or does'' s/he 
advocate drug-free behavi(3r for the juvenile? You have 
the right to know and to choose a counsel(3r whose views 
are compatible with your own. 

What you can do 

within your neighborhood 

Parent powor may begin at homo, but It is most effective 
and rf^warding, whop tt tncludofi other parents in your 
(community. The adolescent's most effective weapon 
against parental control is th(^ "divide and conquer" 
.qtrateqy, whereby s/he isolates his/her [)arentH as the^ 
only ones %riforcing ct^rtaln rules, Rosenthal and 
Mothner observe that parents today are often srlow Lo ^ 
condemn {hoir own peers, to aay flatly thAt oth 
parents are plain wrong4 
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Today wo art* general ly reluctant to mako 
judqmentH that contradict other parents or 
Ideas our youngsters insist are common to the 
community. This makes us suckers for the 
"everybody is doing it" blackmail. And it 
doesn't much matter what it is "everybody" is 
doinq:^ staying up unt il midnicjht, watching 
televis ion on school nights, biking down the 
highway, going st(Mdy at twelve, cutting 
school on Wednesday afternoons,), or ultimately — 
smoking pot. 

\ (1972, p. 61) 

Parents ' should not hesitate to make judgments about 
what other parents do, for they are thereby helping 
their children learn to make juxlgmeilts about their ' 
peers. Parents should not cover up for theiV peers. 
Responsible parents are those who can say, "I don't 
care what the Joneses allow: T don't allow it and T am 
your parent." However, as parc^nts who have done this 
can tell you, this stand can be as lonely and difficult 
for the parent as for the child. 

To avoid this isolation, plarents should deliberately 
build a community of families who will shape and control 
their children's immediate environment. This begins with 
organizing get-togethers for the pat-ents of your child's 
friends. Work with them to develop an "extended family" 
with uniform rules and expectations. These meetings 
should begin by tKe time your child is in fifth grade — 
the age when most chi^^ren will first encounter drugs. 
Some children will already have smoked pot or drunk 
beer or smoked cigarettes by this stage, but group peer 
pressure to use drugs develops with the onset of adoles- 
cence (any time from age 10 on). 

When a child begins the natural process of turning 
his/her affect i()ns and loyalties toward the peer group, 
a/h(? becomes 'much more vulnerable to the influence of 
the commercial ized drug culture, which is deliberately 
designed to manipulate and exploit the insecurities, 
;ieeds, and desires of the young consumer. Parents' 
groups need to keep themselves informed about current 
peer group interests and fads. If they are unhealthy 
influences, parents should discuss the best ways to 
counter them. They should present as united a front as 
possible against those influences. For youngsters, 
"everyhpdy" who is doing so and so may consist of only 
three friends; if tKree parent^ do not allow ^jk and so, 
then "everybody" is not doing it. If 30 pareKs do not 
allow it, or i}vcn ^)etter, if 300 do not, then a child, 
grows up in an entir^vly different commun i ty~-desp ite 
the Influences gf mass m^dia and merchandisers. 



Don't 3top with the parents of your child's peer group, 
but make an effort to become acquainted with all*bf 
your neighborly. Speak frankly about the problems of 
maintaining a healthy neighborhood environment for 
children and teenager^rj. Make a mutual commitment to 
keep informt<(l about what kids and families are doing, 
and to exchange information or advice about potential 
or actual troubles among t^he kids. 

In 1)1^ study of the 1970s teenager, George Jones ( 1977) 
poihts to the need for "re-establishing not only 
stability but cohesion within the community itself-- 
aqain bringing some consensus to bear on the problems 
of young people," Dr, Bronf enbenner (1977) warns that 
"our social fabric is beginning to rip," but that 
neighborhoods can still ", , . provide an informal 
support system for the family." Many parents who have 
sought the support and cooperation of their neighbors 
have been surprised at the immediate improvement in the 
attitudes of both youngsters and adults, 

Bronf enbenner further emphasivses that child rearing, 
including the roaring ot teenagers, is much more fun 
when it is shared with other parents, relatives, and 
neighbors. Wo tend to forget that a stable, supervised, 
and safe social environment is alao more pleasurable 
for: youngsters. An Atlanta newsman recalled that 
United Nations Ambassador Andrew Young used to talk 
about growing up in a New Orleans neighborhood that 
Cared, Young defirted this "loving community" as one 
where "he couldn't get far away enough as a youngster 
but that his mother had found out about his indiscre- 
tions by the time he got .home," The newsman added that 
ho himself enjoyed that feeling as a youngster and he 
hoped to find the same sort of neighborhood for rfis 
ch ildrein ' (Thorpe 1977 ) , 

Th(^ knowledge that adults outside the family care can 
mean a great deal to a child. Every teacher, parent, 
(^oa(;h, relative, or neighbor who has taken the time and 
(expended ^he energy to demonstrate love and concern for 
someone ^>lse*3 child has bcon rewarded later by a 
"thank you" when the child grew up. High school prin- 
cipal Daniel Davis, who proudly maintained his "old 
school" ways to keep the ills of contemporary society 
from damaging his Atlanta school, noted at his retire- 
ment : 

I get a rf>ally good feeling when the numerous - 
grarhiafes come back to see me. i; saw a City 
c:c)nn(nlman a while back, and he told me he 
♦vr)uldn't have mad(l it if I hadn't helped to 
s r a lighten him nut\ 

(Reeves 1977) 
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work with other parents to develop 
meaningful alternatives to drug use 

f 

While parents rebuild a sense of common expectations, 
rules, and values among their children, they must also 
make an of tort to develop imagina'tive alternatives to a 
drug-oriented social life. Observers of today ' s^- youth 
stress the need for "restoring to the youncj a m.embership 
and participation in the broad community beyond their 
walled-in youth culture with its 'hang loose' philosophy 
(Jones 1977). Active participation is a key ingredient. 
It can take the form of sports, singing, jogging, 
acti.ncj, modeling, building, hiking, or painting. Young 
people have enormous reservoirs of energy and enthusiasm 
and much drug use is linked to the lack of better 
outlets for these drives. Kids need places to do 
things together, but they also need adults there to 
help them do things^ better, in new ways, and with more 
concern for others. 

The most important aspect of teenage parties is the 
chance to get to know other kids, to work out friendly 
and romantic relationships, and to have fun dancing 
with each other. Many adolescents complain that ''nobody 
does anything" at parties and dances, ofte<n adding, that 
"they're all laid back and stoned*" However, the surge 
of interest in disco dancing, which requires skill, 
alertness, and cooperation between partners, points to 
the youngsters' interest in active participation. 
Young disco champion Bruce Racl^er points out that 
"Disco is just as much an art a^painting and singing. 
It is probably closest to ballet. You do a total 
routine. You have to be precise." Though t ful Ly , 
Rackler adds, "A lot of people have to get higif on 
drugs. I can do it with dancing" (Atlanta Journal 
1978) . . 

Parents should also dqvelop alternatives in spheres 
other than adolescent social life. Youngsters need an 
opportunity to work for other people and for larger 
ideals, to* meet needs beyond their own. One of the 
most succf^ssful drug abuse prevention programs is in 
"Oloucestor, Massachusetts, where an ebullient sculptor 
brought renewed vitality and dignity to the local youth 
culture: 

Gloucester was an economically depressed 
commun I ty of f er I ng f f»w opportunit ies or jobs 
for youths, and it had a high Incidence 6f 
drug nbusf*. Recognizing th(^ need to restore 
.a historic burial ground, the youths of this 
town bull^ a , program which rnvitall/.ed the 
abandoned landmark and other monuments, and 
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in the pi:()(!Oss bt»c:rim<» <i symbol of- a new 
spirit in thu community. 

Workincj with local rosourcti people, Gloucester 
Experiment youths. have been involved in every 
alrp of the* r(istorat.ion pro j ecL.s- - incl udi ny 
research and (i(^cumenta t ton , landscaping , 
horl iculturt), r(jpaLr pro jects, archaeological g 
methods, publication, legislation, and most " • 
Lm()ortantly , teaching (Uhers. Youths in the 
project were responsible tor organizing, 
pLinni ng , schetlul inq, fol lowup, budgeting, 
^ and n^porting — virtual ly ~>l 1 aspects of the 
vonturti. 

Many of the skills learn'ed in the project . . . 
have^ become meaningful career goals for the , 
young people involved. 

(Nat;.onal Institute on Drug Abuse 1977 ) 

Every community has pcople--young and old--who need 
hr»lp and compan ionsh i[); teenagers are a largely untapped 
res()urc(^ for such community service. Youngsters need 
to participate in meaningful, thoughtful, and unselfish 
activiti(}S even more than they need to have fun. 



if you are a single parent 
or working couple 

Although some children thrive on the independence and 
r(KSi)ons ibi 1 i ty confer r(?d on th(^m by working parents, 
many netMl more adult supervision and com[)anionship, 
especially during early adol osct} nee . In an interview 
entitled "Nobotly Home: The Erosion bf the American 
Family," Dr. Bronf enbenrn^r points out that one-sixth of 
our ohildrtni are living in singh^ [)arent families, 
usu.illy headed by a woman*, and that even in intact 
familit^s, noa r ly .one-hal f of the mothers are working. 
This means that no parent is at home much of the time: 

Increasing numbers of children are coming 
home to empty houses . If thure * s a ny rol i - 
able predi(^tor of trouble, it probably begins 
with children coming fiome to an empty house, 
whethf^r the problem is reading difficulties, 
truancy, dro[)ping out, 'drug addiction, or ^ 
childhood depression. . . . The kids find 
other k ids who are coming homo to empty 

* 
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houses. They crcdto a peor-'groap culture, 
and it:'s likely to be an uyly culture. . . . 

(1977, p. 41)' ' 

Family counselors po int out that many parents relax 
when their children reach acje^- II to 13, because the 
conventional ;Arisdom is that (jo'cicl parenting in the early 
years will get their children throucjh adolescence 
unscathed. However, when Bronf enbenner was asked, 
"What ucje do you feel is mdst critical in the development 
of human potential?" he replied: 

I was oncv. asked the same *T]uest ion at a 
S(uiate hear.inrj, T knew I was expected to- say ^ 
the first i ix years, but 1 said the junior- 
, hitjh school years instead. Nowadays they're 
the mos.t critical in t<^rms of the destructive 
^ (effects on a young pe/son's development . . ^ * 
this youthful stage /is just as critical a^s 
the earli(}r childhoc/(l stage. Both are entry ' . 
points into the prd^lems of people not caring. 
Right now, the junior-high school i^s of ten a 
(iis intograt ing, alienating world. 

(1977, p. 41) 

Ad()les(:<Mit children of working parents are especially 
vulnerable to unhealthy peer and cultural pres.sures if 
they ltd allowed to "hang ou^" after school unsupervised. 
WhfMi ont? workincj singb? mother learned t^iat her 12-year- 
ol(i y,nt\ was smoking pot, she expressed her worries 
frankly' t>) a scoutmaster and to other fathers in the 
neighborhood. Thi^ men then put in extra time v/ith the 
bf)y, and tlie he<ilthy transformation of his behavior 
came sooner than d ^yone expected. Another divorc(}d 
parcuit witli a l3-yoar-ol(i daughter learned that children 
Wf»r<» using her house for afternoon pot parties. She 
ri'arranfjed her lunch hour sO sh(} could be home from 
to 4:^0. Sh(^ and her daughttir spent that time 
j)1annin(] chtares ov activities for thr. daughter to 
accomr)! i sh by f):00. The neighbors were also told about 
the* now arrangement; this allowed mother and daughter 
to fe(»l mor(» s(M:nre about their bimes aj[)art. One 
si n^i F,!tlu»r arlvis<}S other <livorced parents to agree 
on a ba^;ic bc^hav i o r - cotle and rules of supervision, so 
that th(Mr chvlrlrtMi do not got confused aboub their 
limit. or what, ftiey can got away with in other homes. 
A workir\f| couph^ wt\o, could afford to hire an adult 
supr^rvisor for their juriior high childrert learned to 
work out cons1f;ten( rules and expectations with the 
sit.tj»r. Before, p-irr^nts and sifter r)ften contradicted 
<»ach othf^r an(i worked at cross-purposes. 

r:friM:ti7f> prir-Mi+ing r*'<iuirr»s timr^ attention, and 
enfMg/--r o.|ui rtMTKMits ttiat are often rtiffjoult for 
sifigb^ or working parents to meet. Parents who cannot 
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be dt home onoucjh .should honestly recognize that their 
children are especially vulnerable to unhealthy peer 
pre^J^Jure, especially during the pivotal period of early 
adolescence, VVorJcintj parents should arrange adult 
supervision and companionship for their children. 

if you use legal or illegal drugs, 
think about possible effects ^ 
on your children 

^ •*• 

Although recent studies suggest that peers have the 
greatest Influonce on a child's initial decision to uso 
marijuana, parents need to examine their own pattern of 
drug use In terms of its effect on their children 
(Kandel \.91B). 

Despite many studies on how par<!»nts should deal with 
alcohol lln the homo, there is still no consensus on the 
bost course ot action. However, most alcohol-abuse 
professionals advise parents to [*)ractice modoratdon and 
to model responsible behavior. They advise establishing 
a rule of, no drinking by younger teenagers and exercls-- 
Lng discretion In allowing older teenagers to occasion- 
ally drinlj a llttlu at home. They suggest establishing 
firm rules against regular drinking or drunkenness,- 
driving while drinking, and riding with drinking drivers 
Furthermore, parents should never allow an \ntoxicated 
yoitiujster to' drive home^they should provide transporta- 
tion, or put him/her up for the. night. 

Parents who uso legal psychoactive or mood-alteying 
drugs (such as sedatives, depressants, stimulants, or 
sleeping* pills) should examine honestly their reasons ' 
for doing so. In c:onsulta!:ion with their spouse, adult 
frl#>n(fs, and physicians, they should decide whether 
they can do without these -prescription drugs; if they 
cannot, they should be ext remel y r caut lous not to abuse 
mfwllcal ptrmlsslon to use them. Parents also should 
tell their children why they, use the drug, that It is a 
letjaMy cfnitrolled substance, that It should never bfe 
mixed with other drugs or alcohol, and that it should 
nt^ver be us(m1 "for fun," It is medicine, not a "recrea-- 
tional drug,*' 

Par(ints who ch(ios<^ to use*- illegal drugs can pose many 
•disturbing cjuestlons for their children. 

Thf* fact that marijuana i s i 1 Ir^gal can be very confusing 
For children nf parents wh^^ smoke It, Many pot-smoking 
parents rf*pf)r t that th(M r \ 2^ or 13-year-olds are 
disturbed, bewildered; or even embarrassed by their 
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partJiits' wLl Llnqnur.s to break t\n) law. Thos(i pArorU.s 
'\\r.i) need to corun doiNi tho potentially serious leqal 
coiuuHjutMicos of their actions. V^hat will bo the effect 
oil their children if they are arrested? Furthermore, 
drutj-un iiK] parents need to tnake sure that thiiir children 
understand the nt^jaf ive e f f ects of these drucjs on 
cjrowLu.j chil.irtJfK Th?^y al^io shoubi take car^-to keep 
thetr dru<j supply m a place i nacce^is ible to their child. 
:;uc:h parents ntM>d to be aware ^that thc^ir child may be 
pressured by their peers to i)rocure dru<jiJ from homo, if 
th'' parents' use l)ecome^; known. 

Finally, parents who choo^sti to use ille(jal dr^iqs mlcj^it 
wish to reevaluate this b(^havior. To absUiin from 
usinq ill(Kjal drugs may not/ in itself, prevent your 
child f^orn usin.j drugs, but It will give you irioro 
•credibility when you try to prevent or intervene in 
jour child's drug use. If you still choose to use 
^illegal drugs, r(M:ogrii/,o that this makes your child 
especially vulru^rable-, and go the extra mi-le to prevent 
or curtail his/her use. r:;v(Mi more than nonusing parent*^, 
you will ne(>d the sup[)ort of otlier parents to maintain 
a nondrug-us Ln<i f)eer grou[) for your child. Studies 
cM)iisist(nd ly show that th(^ child most likely to us(? and 
abuse drugs has drug-u:5ing parents and drug-using 
friends. 
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5. llow parents can wprk 
with the school and the 
community to create s ^ 
healthier, nondrug-oriented 
environment for youngstersf 



use of parent-teacher brganizajtions 

The local parent-tGrirher orqan i zat i r)fton receives 
nnthusiast ic support » rom parenhn when i/.cir childron 
ani in th(- Iqwer pririary qradc'H, but: I rtjtn about iiixth 
qrad^ . parental invf)l v,iMnont *iteadily dfrroasoH. Parents 
oft-t»n cifce the Huporf i.c i al i ty and ch i i dinhn^sM of 
paron,t; -aohool mGetp^nqs, whi«h aoem irr;o 1 '»varit *to the 
problemH of raiatng older ehildrei, IT/ and school 
officlaljj, on t'hf? other hand, point to the tuiw i 1 1 i ncjne«3 
o£ 4i<|ir<>nts of adoloscont.s to contribute W'^'ir tim'> and 
effcirtiJ to revltalizlnq the PTA in juniot n Lcfh and, h j.qh 
Hch©ol?5. Parent-teacher orqan izat ions arf> Mt rU th(^ 
fnost ac/ eBiSlblf' and ef feet ive . medium of commurj (cat ion 
and cooperrit if^n between pnrentrt, educator^, arid the 
Irirger ''otnmunjty. Thus, adults concj^rned about ttie x 
druq, alcohol, and del inquency ^jrobleiyis of lof^al young- 
Mter« .Hhould make special efforts to develop their 
parej!.t-Hchool ^ asKoxM at iorj i nt'o an active force to 
gombat^ unhealthy, adolescent bwHavior. 

ly Parer^ts, w<uk i n(4'^ wi t h the PTA*^ school 'jfflcials, 
/ . car^ tielp devel^(3p druq preventTiWj pr(X|rainh ""fto- y 
( par^uit a ^rid *t eachorM that will Hut^plemcnt Mu^glruy 
-prj^^venf Ion pr oxjram*? for-' ch t I'dr^i . Hfimu »iclyoO(ls , 
have 3ucce5;sful ly held druq •rUuUatioti programs at 
\ 1 which parV^nt't rind ch i IdVen f i rat meet i ti difff^nrtnt 
. . rriums and join toqeth(^r tn ri di«cu9«l,on se^^Hion 
It i.M Important \\\ix\ fyrent!i learn much about 
• drnqq an ttieir (:hil(h*en ar** lf>rirnin(|, but if is 
* al«o imjiD/tan^ that par(Mit}} and teaclj^r*! hri^e th 
opportunity to talk bi^jet:.h(jr op«nly aw aduyrfr' 




about* t Iw [)t < )l) h.MMH , s t t vi t tMj i , ami rc^sp()n^> i 

invulvud in roa<*t:iruj to youthful drug 

Many p.inMilf; 'havo fouml that an oxhibit of dru^j 
pa ra|)horn<i 1 la and d r uq -tidvocacy 1 Lt/?raturt» i imod 
a^ kidji h<dps to tiiMust^ ho^;tLlLty <uVi ovort:omu th(-» 
<i(M'nal.s tlirit a^.-i'ompa r\y [)a rtni t -( -h i. I d disi^ussLons of 
childrcn*^^ druq uHarp^, Th(^ <:oucre»ti^ oljji>ct.s inak(». 
'olcMrt.^r to piii.<.M\t,s that th^^y arc doalLn<j with a. 
r<?al situatifTn and t}\<it tJu? L r ctiiliiron ofton find 
the druq scNMio tind its pa ra[)h(» r na 1 l<i a^ttt active 
<ii\oi furu lir)W(*v<'r, mtiny parents atul etbaca tors warn 
that 'rlruq par<i[)herncil ia--ea[)eci ally ttu? clt^vtu'ly 
lie;; i(j r\(Ml coimnt* rc i clI i/.od [)r'f )duot,s~ -^^tiou I (i not ho 
i;hown tn yiiumpu e rrj . Most chiblr(?n will seo 
enou(jti 'U uq [)a r:aphern<il i a (mi th(Mr (jwn, ajui an 
(»xh i b i t L(>ri of "do[)c toys" sponsored by adults may 
brick f i rM by s t iinu I <i t 1 ntj ch i I d r(Mi ' s i nto r(>s t in 
Hpmercial druq [)araph(»rna I ia . 



Parents can orqanizt* Cind [)a r t. ic i [>a te in a ccVimiftce 
at the i^cJiool to study and *?v<\UMfc current Voutti 
i rends - - i ncl udi ntj dr u(js , d r inbi nq , * sexu.il betiivior , 
dc 1 i u(|ucn<:y , popular fads, music/ etc. The 
corniMittcc fnay Ward t(; k(u^p up witti current scl^n-- 
tific r(vs(Mrch and information in th(^ poimlar 
media on influefu-ns fli.it c<\n daniatp* th(^ .heaU tiy 
(ievclopincnt of local children. A list of community 
rtv'^jout I'c ^>u< >pl u - ^apccil^c* rs , coiinsc I o rs , prof (vss innal 
.ujcnu-ifv;, mental hfialth centers; etc! --can ba 
ma i nt cii nf>d , and cVriluatrMl arid updated each year. 
Ttic I>TA or school principal may want to kee[) those 
fna t <^r i a I s on f I li> . ' 

A [)a rent sup^V) r t ct/niT^i t fee*, for the sc1um)1 (mu also 
t<ik»» much r)f the pressure off, the sch^)f)l j)rinci[)al^ 
who caruiot fipd . shou 1 d noi be expected to solve th<» 
faitlily a c<.)rnmun i^^y druq abune problem. Workinf^ 
with t }if> ■i)r ini' i pa 1 , f h e commit.t.eo may defiru^ and 
publici/(^ a f an^ i 1 y--!h;ho()l .rujroement on 'how to (\ea 1 
with youthful dru(|, alcohol, and t^^^hayeo u;j(N By 
^publicly^ ar t i (mM at i nq a plan for. hortii^ -sc.'hoo I 
coop»»rat ir)ri, <i. parent support committee c<\j\ h(dp 
t o ' c 1 a r i f y wtie the pr 1 nc i pa 1 * s >es[Jons ib i 1 i t y 
F)eqin; and i.wuls a'ndwtiere the parents' res[)onH i hi I - 
1 ty r'Hjist take oVf*r . * 

In "M" hlqhj,y e(fer( i ve |)a rent-sch()w)l pro<|»(Un'' to 
r>Mlu/ t'lr u'f ^ise,» t h(^ parcuit r.upport comrnittei> 

if" 



M app«oidiH fMt <lcsc T i pl>^ on of the Notthsi(U» Hiqti 
•honl parent ';VtiooI projeci . - 



t 



urtjtiil "WlX p.k-ttinKi to wtsl^^oinr* i rif orma t Lon , (jul\s t. ions , 
concorn, evon liusplcion dbout tho i r rhildror\ when 

tiu* if|su(> in raif>o(j by ttMohoi^/jf cuuj/or school officials 
Tht! parents wun; adVLsod not. to r(»ad th<3 communication 
as . an ac(?u«atiorK Tho prLncrLpal or toai^hor who euros 
on(>u<jh to stick liLs/hor neck cAit to alert parents to 
the possible driuj [)r^)hlVm ot thttir chtld should not (jet 
hi3/i)er head b) it ten off jDy offended parents! 

li(K?ans(» «i youn(| p*Vr son's involvement ^with il loyal 
druqs may j.iometinies l(»ad to Itjqal complications or 

' psycho I (Kj i (?al and soc ial problems beyond the" 
cripacity of tha parents to solve alone, Vl parent- 
school coninit.teo may need also to explore the role 

* ot the local police, juvt^nile justice, and mental 
health syatems in dealinq with adolescent druq 
use. Dr. John r,anqer, head of t'tie Prevention Unit 
of th(» Druq Knf ori;emerit Adm i n i s t r<i t i on , raises 
.sc»veral points that may bc^ important to effective 
cooperation amony parents, schools, and th(5 police 

a) A form<il policy f(n- handl'inq druqs and 
drAq abusr^rs is r\cM»ded for. the protec- 
tion of students, teachers, administra- 
tors , an(i the commun i ty . 

l) The riqhls of stud(»nts who do not 
abuse druqs, must be. prtjt <»ct ecH-- 
' " f hc^y should not have to b(» exposed 

\ o the possib i lity of i nadvc^rtent ly 
be inq i rtvol ved in 1 1 leqa I act ivi ty . 



ii) The riqhts of administrator*; and 
t.oriche rs must be pr 9tect.<»d as thoy 
pr» rf o rm ( he ir dut ies--thf»y must 
not be expt»ct ed* to perform the 
dut j.os ofr pol ice • 



i i i) Tho riqhts of st udon! s suspectr 
of druq ahufje must be protf^ctfu 
and file acrtUfil, druq abuser must 
helped as^woll as pr(»vented from 
*(M)mmi tt i n/j i I leqa 1 acts • 



t 



iv) Tho polif:y ^established by thf> 

.Schoo 1 Moa r (1 i nd i v i (biri 1 S(du;«*)l 

<^ ot ^PTA 1 must dl st i rifju i sh between 
* th?» \\<\ i\;(» dt ii(| ex[)er.imcrd er and I 
the seller of (huq?i, with (Mff<»rer!t 
<urd appropr Ifit morunirf^M spf^Hfied 
^ for do<ilin<j with oach» 

b) Thero a numbot of t.i'Vors involveci 

in d<*^^B>])inq <i c:oop<>ra t i ve po H .cy thai 



mclndny tho purt Lc L[)dt ion of atjoncios 
outsido tho 3C(hools. ^ 

l) Actual data on the extent ot drug 
* dbuso in thu commun l ty arc osnon- 
t ial , with LntOrmation on typos of 
dru(jg , iiourcos , and present prevcn- 
t Lve measures bo ing taken . 



LL) 



ill) 



the views of the community on the 
drug i ssu(» must be Lc^entif ied-- 
level of <!oncern, present attitudes, 
fears, unwLl 1 inqness to fac:e the 
issue , unrea I ist ic expectations 
for polled!^ and school action. 

> 

An evaluation survey of existing 
counsc»l L ng , t reatment , educat ion, 
and rehabilitation programs avail- 
able is needed to determine what 
is being done and how etfeotively. 



T^te^ Ithool 
a t (*d 



program must be evalu- 
-teache r t ra in ing , s tudent 
attitudes, materials, involvement 
of outside personnel, counseling 
and guidance, and emergency meas-- 
ures . 

(Langer 1976, p. 199) 



Iian(|(>r furthf»r advi;u>M actively soliciting cdopora- 
tif)n and support from religious, fraternal, and 
otiuT community organizations whose membership 
includt».s par(»nts of school -age children. The 
c)bje(.*tive of linking t he.*;e va r ions* g roups together 
is to help the parents help the child. 



work with parents, pta, and 
" other community leaders 



J^,isc»(l on th*» 
A})pr OcH^hes may 
problem amtjru; 
f i nfl out whe rr 
nup|»l \ <vs fi r f 



typc^fi of (Jr^gs involved, rlifferent 
be r,»ffpetive. If drinking seems to bf» a 
loca I yoiirufs t f> r^; , pa rr^nf .s shon I rl t ry to 
th(* ki<lH are getting t,ho alcohV:)l, If 
e<)mi n<| from private* homes, the parents 



i nvol VfMi can ♦b* 
ccHJl n ) ! (>ve r the 
fM)mm<* r (? | <) 1 out I** t 
cl n r k s t o clHM^k 



inform(>d and aske^l to drw(0.op ticfhtf^r 
ir S!tp))lie5i. If supplicvs come from 
f;, par<»nLs carj vu.gt? rttor<' managerial and 
ID.s mo r (> . Ca re f u 1 I y and not to Allow 



<|an'js of kids t f> loitf^r; in th(»ir p.irkirUj lots. Thf» 
majMf «ifMvrcr»M of alfohffi for childr<^ and yotuuicu 
teerMt|r^ s, however, a ar<» (/ilder teenagers' who can often 



o 
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buy alcohol legally. Dr.-R. s/Uyback poLntn out that 
the recent lowering of the legal drinking ago to 18 In 
ni^lpf States haa contributed to earlier adolescent 
drinking: 

It is likely that part ot the political force 
behind this change vsraa the opinion that the 
. voting, draft, and drinking age should be the 
.same. Thi? reduced drinking age may also have 
hnen prec ip 1 taterl by political and social 
' fe(}lir)gH about the Vietnam War, However, the 
leqiolators did not seriously consider the 
Implications of age--groQp loyaltie?^. Simply 
stated, an 18 year old high-school senior 
will rnadi4y buy alcoholic beverages for his 
l4/yoar-'Qld freshman friend or tet(mmato, 

(Ryback 1975) 

When patents find out which olwler teenagers are ^juppiy-- 
^ing younger ones, they shou ld\co«f e r with the youths 
and their parents, A wel 1 -puH^^: ized "fair warnin^j" 
system goes a long way toward diminishing the practice 
of supplying alcohcjl to minors. In some communities, 
uncieragi! drinking causes so many problems \hat efforts 
arn underway to raise the legal drinking age to 19, In 
f)rd<!r to eliminate the widespr(vid practice of high 
school seniors legally buying alcohol for younger high 
school students. 

If drug use is a problem among loca 1 ' youngs ters , groups 
of parents can organize a commun i tyw ide effort to alert 
oth(?r parents, to dlmi.nish drug supplies, and to prevent 
rommor(nal g lamor izat ion of Illegal drug use. The aura 
of rospectabil Ity and normality created for illegal drug 
usn by the open display and sale (^f head sh(^p parapher- 
nalia and magazines worry many adults who are concxjrned 
abf)ut maintaining a healthy fM)mmunity environment for 
young poopln. Kurthermor<>, the sale of drug parapher-- 
nalia Is directly dependent on the availability of 
drugs. In Atlanta, an nmployee of a drug paraphernalia 
warehousf* p^intVs out that the orders they receive from 
retail outlets arourul the, city rev(»al what drugs are In 
the area: "A coui>le of months agr), when there was a 
lot of cocaine floating around town, orders for coke 
paraphernalia from retail stoims doubled." 

Comrmnn i t i rs (io not h«V(» tof^sit back and accept the 
cominerc i a I i zrri (j 1 fimor i za t ion of illegal drug use, 
Ttirre arc many legal and («thical mr^ttiodn that can be 
UMfvl to prpvont t hf» advortisinr; or sale of such prc^lucts 
in a nr^ ighbortiood . Many local merc.^hants do not even 
roallze what t hr» parapherna.l. 1 a Is UFirMl for (U what the 
glossy head mfUiazines advocate. They receive ttu? 
drug-rf» lat od matr^rials mixed in with straight matr»rials, 
unurilly from a chain of distributors* Thtis, a courteous 
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cotworHation botwoen <^ coruTt^riuul p<ir(Mit and u storo 
nuu\acjL;r--(:)r oven - a c:ompany prt^s i dont-'-'Ot'ten re^ulhs in 
the ra[)Ld removal of tho drucj-advOcacy^ ma t.(ir Lais from 
tho shclv(rH, A Utttt^r or a do lc»ga t ion 'f ro^n a local PTA 
may have ovet\ moro LntIiUMiC(?, 

In inar^y [)arts of the country, ordinary citi/.ons are 
l(^arr\Lncj that thc^y can o f f t^ct. i ve 1 y diminish the inroads 
of th(» drutj fulturt* into their commun i t i h , In DeKalb 
Co\u\t.y, (a»ortjLa^ a small (jrouj) of part?nts buc<ime dis- 
turh(Ml <i\ thr* attractive clisplay of (iriuj pa raphe r n<i I i a 
m a f.w\cy new rtM-ord store that oi)(mhm1 in the local 
*shoppin<j center, Oxv mother r(»[)r(»Hent intj an (»l(Mnentary 
.school PTA told tht- inana(j<*r th<a [)ar(!nts would not find 
the "h(>a(l shop" <;o d,.\n^jerous if it W(?re not located 
it\sid<» the r^'cord stor<»: "It i ^; very L)r i (jti t , . "c lean / 
and titt ract L V(? , Ix^CiUUJc of that, it will have the 

kid.s flockinq to L t , Th(* [)fi r(»r\t orqanized a larger 
protest (jroup^aiid called \ii)on tlieir (^lt»cted offici^ils 
to hel[) thtMTV. Th(» corit i ruii n(} (>1 forts of "DeKalb Kami- 
lies ii\ Action" h.ive 'l(>d to statewide l(Mjislative 
r(M|ulation ot I'.i rci[)h<» r na 1 i <i sal(»s to minors and to 
bro<uU:r e(^mmut\ity ('HOrts in tir\i<j i)revention. Similar 
inlt latlvo^; undertaktMi l)y the Towr\ Co\u\cil of Windsor, 
('or\neet icuJ , an(i by ttie "Naples I iifornuMl Parent s" 
Colli^M County, Florida, hav(* led^to ti(jtiter restrictions 
on sel 1 1 r\(j' s;mj)k i iu| [Jarapherna 1 i a tor tobacco as well as 
nia r 1 ) \ iana to j u V(Mn le s , 

Althou<jti ht*ad ';hop owru^rs m^iy ,)r(jue tJiat dojx* is bi(j 
,bu;;ij\efis and that druq [^a r aph(?r na 1 i .i is sold all ovc»r 
t tu* eour\try, no tuM (jhbor tiood or commiuu ty has to accept 
t tii s. "everybody is doinq it" ,ir(jument. individual 
parerd.s and ordinary cit i/eiisi i\H) not helplr^s.s; no one 
tias to ac('e[)l the [)rosence o( druqs in t h<i^i r neiqhb(jr- . 
tiood or ('f^nmunity. Or (ja n i /.<i t i oru; of coruM^rrunl [)arf»t\ts 
st ill hav»' iwM*' muscle und more* resour(:(»^i ttian any 
other <p oiip in mo5;t local situ/it iapc; t lury should not 
he.*; it at o to uj;e th.jt rnusclf?, .If erioutjti no i titibg r tioods 
au'l ('oinmun i M r»s tirjht back- -u.* i tuj ettiical and leqal 
means to coml)at uneltncal merctiruid i ze rs of il.leqal 
dr'nj5;- qhen t^lu* druq cultuit* will los(* <\ qrcjat deal of 
i t s i ri f 1 in »r\( . ' - 

A letl«>r to t )u» fwlitor or ri ptioru^ call to a TV station 
inajiiMp'r c.in 4M,ike *<v su rpr i ?; i riq differeru^. If local 
uwmIi.i «-<)Vf'i.u|e of 4 he dru<| and d r i nk i n(j sc<* ne serMiis 
bia?;e<l, t 1 1 - i n t < > rinet 1 , or ni i s 1 ead i tuj , coni[)l<iin to ttie 
5;t,it.ion f'X'M'ut iv(» ir. \(> the on--l h(*-sce rw reporter. If 
ttit» iiu'd 1 a spok<»';pf» r son unaw<ire of prrdeen and t een.ujo 
<lruq ind drnikin(| problenis, try to inform him/her of 
t h»' curriMd situaMon .ind try lo enli.'M^ media support 
t')r YnfMniMt ion procpuins and prevent ion f*f forts. If 
t t»i»y u »» prodiuq, a'lk (or erpMl t imi» fOr informed dnd 
f*actual r/'butt.il. Some eommun i t y-act i on (poups liav(» 
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tormed committees of physic ianH and psychiatrists 
familiar with adolescent drug abuse problems to counter 
the increasmqly prodrug messages in the media. Make 
every effort to keep your parent organizattoA nonparti- 
san^ nonsectar ian, and nonpar i tanical ; focus your 
message on the healthy development of childt^en and 
adoleHC(}nts through the ma intenance ' of a nondrug- 
oriented cc^mmunity envj^ronment. 

Parents, remt^^mber, it is better to occasionally feel 
like the 'local crank than to often feeT he Ipless-- 
especially when the wel/are of your children is at 
stake'. You can make a difference. And if you dqn ' t, 
who else will? • • " 
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M/y^RlALS 



ADDITIONAIr READING M/yfERlALS AND 
REPRINTS MAY BE ORDERED F*ROM: 

American Council ort Ma^i^juana and Other Psychoactive 
Drugs, 521 Park AvenUe, New York, N.Y. 10021. 

CitLzf^ns for. Informod Choices on Marijuana, Inc.,* 300 
Broad Street, Stamford, Conn. 06901. 

( 

Families 7\nonymuus, Box 344, Torrance, Calif. 90501. 

Nat ion a I C loar i nghousn for A 1 cohol I n formation , 5600 
. Fiflhers Lane, RockviUe, Md. 20857'. 
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National Clearingh6use fpr Drug Abuse Information, 5600 
Fishera Lane, Rockvillef, Md. 20857, 

Natipnal Clearinghoaso for Mental Heal th , Information, 
5600 Fishers Lane, Rockville, Md* 20857. 

Parents' Resource Institute for Drug Educ^atiog^ (PRIDE), 
Georgia State University, Atlanta, Ga. 30303, 

» 

Phoenix House, Director of Information Services, 164 
West 74th Street, New York, N.Y, 10023. 

Pyramid, 3 9 Quail Court/ Suite 201, Walnut Creek, 

*'Calif. 94596. (A project gf the Prevention Branch, 
Division of Resource Development, National Institute 
on Drug Abuse. 



.SUGGESTED VIEWING: 

Roadi naj Writing, and Reefe^. ' NBC-TV documentary of 
Dec. 197 8. NBC has madfe this film on adolescent 
marijuana use available at no charge for copying 
by nonprofit educational institutions. To obtain 
off-air taping permission, write to Films Incorpor-^ 
ated, 1144 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, 111. 60091; 
telephone (800) 323-4222. A four-page study guide' 
for teachers is available through local NBC- 
'aftiliated stations, NBC ih New York, and Films 
Incorporated. * 
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appendix 



t^m following program was dovolopod by Iho paronU and 
admlnlatratbra of Northalda HIgH School In Atlanta, GaoVgla 
In 1078-79. 



UNITEP PARENTS 
Northside High School Area 
- Atlanta, Georgia 



. Goal 



To rid our hgmes and schools of all illegal drugs and 
to encourage authorities to enforce laws to ai(J in this 
endeavor. * ^ ' ' " 

To foster education and cooperation among parents, 
teachers and youmg people — in order , to help our young 
people take responsibility for themselves and finish ♦ 
high school free of illegal drygs, '>--v__,' - ' >^ 

To encourage communication find involvement by students* 
and parents in the academic social, athletic and cultural 
activities at Northside High School,, thereby "achieving ' 
a healthy and satisfactory high scnool experience. 

Objec tive A . ^ t • 

That there be instructioLn on drugs and drinking among 
a'dolescents at the August Worksftiop for administrators 
and' teachers at » Northside l^or at least half a day. 

Objective B I ' ' • 

T^hat all mee^tings and litereitJTte* and communication be 
constructive and NON-'BLAMINC of our parents, teachers 
and students, . / . ^ 

Objective C ^ 

That we include the larger community (Middle Schools, 
Private Schools, etc . ) in our regular meetings, and 
that we contact the media t^o |.nform^heih of our endeavors 
and eo^cit their help. 
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Objective D 

.That we '^evelop a structure ^or on-going par<jnt education 
,concerrfing drugs • and drinking among adolesTi^j^hts . 

Obj ective E 

That we encourage the development of a school policy so 
that parents will- be cal led by ^'hy school person as 
soon, as any. drug or alcohol is suspected, without fear 
or threat of legal suit. We encourage and will assist 
a referral system to acceptable counselors and physi- 
cians. 

Obj ective F 

Th^t we ask the Juvenile Court to be involved tn our 
meetijigs> jencoiLi^aging them to use creative and effective 
punishment in dealing with offenders! 

Objective G 

That we sot up Parent-Teen Guidelin'es, to suggest rules 
for social gatherings, e;tc. 

Objec tive U 

« 

That we plan and develop healthy social activities and 
encourage students and parents to participate in all 
kinds of school -sponsored activities, s,uch as: sports, 
band, drill team, drama, studeTit activities. That we 
encourage the admi nis^trat ion to sponsor more intramural 
activities. 



PROPOSED PARENT-TEEN GUIDELINES 

Those guidelines concern the shared respons ibil ities -of 
parentis, high school, teenagers and teachers to each 
other and to the community. They are presented because 
the Special Coqimittee believes they will help to accom- 
plish our goal of a healthy lifestyle. The Committee 
understands that. in some families the guidelines will 
be too restrict ive irl others, too permissive. 'Never- 
theless, they suggest fair and reasonable standards 
which/ it is hoped, will be adopted by concerned parents . 

r. School 

Everyone needs to be aware bf, cooperate with, and 
support school regulations and r'ules as sqt forth 
in the NORfHSIDE HIGH SCHOOL 'HANDBOOK (distributed 
without charge to every student th^s year), iaven 
if they cause some personal inconvenience. Parents 
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and students should pay particular at tention to 
policies concerning absences, tardiness, school- 
hour appointments, lunch-hour privileges, deten- 
tion and homework. 

Soci al Life autsi'de of School 



t 



^yxf^^^ necessary for safety and coopera,- 

tion within each family and among families. 
The following are suggested: / 

i 

9 School week:, home after supper, except 
for specific event approved by parent. 

/ 

• Weekends: 9th grade — 11:00 p.m. 

10th grade — 11:30 p.m. 
11th grade — 12 midnight 
12th grade— 12:^0 a.m. 

• Holidays and vacations: 10: 30 p.m. , 
except weekends as above, with reasonabl 
exceptions . • ^ 

£?Jl^\^^ should be chaperoned by adults who 
are occasional ly visible a and alcohol and 
dru^s should not be available o|r served. In 
^ addition, 

• small parties should be, encouraged; 

• anyone with alcohol or drugs should be 
told leave the premises; 

• parents shquld feel free to contact host 
parents and offer assistance; 

f parents should have the telephone number 
and address of the party; and should 
' expe^ct a call from their teenager in 
case of any location change • 

C • Parent-t een c o operation is vital, keeping i/i 
mind that parents oan be held liable to civil 
• and criminal charges if injury to ^ minor » 
results from underage alcohol consumption o^ 
illegal drug use on their premises; moreoveir, 
a car can be impounded if it is stopped for 
any reason and ANYONE in the car is in posses 
sion of illegal drugs. In addition, 

• parents and teens should know where to 
reach each other by phone; 

^ • parents should bo awake (or expect to l?e 
awakened ) when a teenager comes in at 
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■ J 

f night-^tlbis time is an opportunity for 

open communications; 

• . parents should get to know the par^its 
^ of their teen's friends. / 

•,i • ' 

111. Dis cip line ' | • , 

J 4 ' Pariints are urge^ not to treat lightly the use of 

^ marijuana or any other il legal drug by their 

teenagers, and to learn dru^-use symptomsl 

A. Parents should support school 'di'sciplines anl^ 
contact the administration if they^have any 
questions, ^ 

B. .Appropriate, consistent discipline indicates 

concern for and love of teenagers^^ Grounding 
and/or removal of car privileges are effective 
disciplinary means during the high school 
years. 

If behavior problems continue (drug use; 
cutting classes, etc. ) parents should, without 
hesitation, consult the Principal; if neces- 
$ sary, he can give recommendations for profes^ ' 

sional assistance. 
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